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This report contains a description and evaluation of 
the City College School of Education Advisory Service Workshop Center 
for Open Education, a program funded under Title III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Tie program is a free 
resource facility for all participants „in the school process; 
teachers, administrators, paraprofessionals , parents, graduates and 
undergraduate students interested and involved in open education in 
the New York City area. The Center's activities range from 
demonstrations -to independent work on special projects and from a 
single visit to repeated use. Facilities and programs include: 
workshops, meetings, discussions, a library, film showings, 
consultations with staff, speakers and informal sharing. The 
evaluation of the program consists of classroom observation, teacher 
interviews, and a review of the reports and data that cover the tt^ree 
year period of funding. Findings indicate that at the close of its 
third year of Title III funding the Advisory Workshop Center 
continues to fulfill program goals and objectives. (Author/AH) 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PROGR AM-BACKGROUN D ANp_m YEAR OVERVIEW 

The City College School of Education Advisory Service Workshop Center 
for Open Education is a free resource facility for. all. parti. cipa^^^^^ 
in the school process - teachers, administrators, paraprofessionals , 
parents, graduates and undergraduates - interested and involved in 
open education in the New York City area. The Workshop Center was 
established in 1972 under the sponsorship of the Board of Education 
of the City of New York and City College. It is funded under Title 
III of the Elementary and' Secondary Education Act of 1965 and by 
grants from the Ford Foundation and the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. 
.Its director and founder is Lillian Weber, Professor of Elementary 
Education at City College. 

The Workshop Center's focus has continued in its aim to support the 
professional growth of school people in. their efforts to effect 
desired changes In the learning environments for children. The Center' 
activities range from demonstration to independent work on individual 
projects and from a singTe or one-time use to continuous or extended 
use, Faciliities and program includes workshops, discussions, library, 
meetings, film showings, consultations wi-th staff, speakers and 
informal sharing. 

The outgrowth of two programs, namely, the Open Corridor and the City 
College Advisory Service to Open Corridors, the Workshop Center was 
five years in the making dating back to 1957 when the first Open 
Corridor was created by Professor Weber. At that time the aim was 
to explore thr rossibili tie^i within the massive urban schoo'hN for 
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reorganization that would better support learning at different primary 
grade and ability levels. In such a corridor grouping of five class- 
rPPRS. niaterials and experiences were shared and activities readily 
and manageably accommodated. The corridor representing a new cormiunity, 
gave teachers in the Open Corridor an opportunity to organize their 
rooms so that a child could work independently or in small groups. 
Teachers could also guide the child in providing the materials that 
would reinforce skills, but arouse aninterest, stimulate thinking 
and generate problem solving. 

Gradually, over a five year period, the Open Corridor became widely 
known as an example of change within the old traditional organizational 
structures and spread to 13 schools, 90 teachers and approximately 
3,000 children. The entire progression was buHt on a basis of 
voluntarism on the part of parents, teachers and administrators. What 
resulted is a teacher support system which developed in three steps. 
CHANGE IN THE SCHOOLS: 



As the Open Corridor project expanded, so did the need 
for Advisors, as part of the support services for teachers 
who were working to open their classrooms. In 1970, with 
the help of Ford Foundation funds, the City College 
Advisory Service to Open Corridors was organized to train 
Advisors who would serve as guides, mentors, counselors, 
and aids to Open Corridor teachers 'in their attempts 
to change. Today, the Advisory Service provides onsite 
■assistance to more than 200 teachers, working along- 
side them in the classroom and meeting with them after 
school hours. 

CHANG£J£T |AC^^^^^^^^ EDUCATION PROGRAMS : 

The City College School of Education from its .oarly 
involvement has maintained a strong connection with the 
Open Corridor project. In 1971, it initiated a Master's 
program, "The Child and the Individualized Curriculum", 
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to support the further development of teachers who have 
reorganized their classrooms. In addition, the Summer 
Institute for Open Education has been incorporated as 
a regular feature .of the department's annual calendar, 
t^us providing a three-v/eek concentrated experience 
to teachers, administrators, paraprofessionals, and 
I parents who are active members of Open Corridor com- 
munities. 

THE WgRKSHOP CENTER : 

By the spring of 1972, there was little doubt that 
tf'iese new efforts to construct an alternative to 
traditional public schools in New York City - the Open 
Corridor, the City Col lege Advisory Service, the City 
College involvement, the Summer Institutes - were 
galvanizing the interest of hundreds of teachers, 
. principals and parents. Participants* interest con- 
, tinued to grow. The teachers v/ho had gotten underway 
v/ith the help of the Advisors, needed a place to 
continue their development. In addition, there was now 
a growing number v/ho were trying without advisory support 
to make first steps toward open education and who would 
need help and reinforcement, as v;ould >^a rents, cooperating 
supervisors, paraprofessionals, and custodians. 
For open education demands of its practitioners not 
only a profound rethinking of the craft of teaching 
and the nature of children's learning but also the 
kind of active retraining that is provided far more 
effectively in the workshop format. The concern about 
the ^special requirements for work in open education 
. culminated in the creation of the WORKSHOP CENTER in 
the fall of 1972. The Workshop Center came into being 
to serve the ripple effect of earlier activities and 
became a central facility to serve the continuity of 
teecher development. 

Needs Identified in Original Proposal 

Teachers already working in open classrooms needed a center where they 
could continue their professional development independently and. where 
they could search out what .would be useful to support their decisions 
on planning and^ curriculum. Teachers who were beginning to make 
changes in their classrooms as a result of what they had heard about 
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the first open classrooms needed help. They had seen that it is 
possible to build on children's natural curiosity to learn and to 
provide interesting, meaningful developmental experiences for children 
within the structures of the ordinary public school. They needed 
help in analyzing just what went into creating such success the 
understandings, the organization, the planning and curriculum, the . 
recording, the institutional support. 
The Creation of a Project Plan to Meet Identified Needs 
The original Elementary and Secondary Act Title III proposal, filed 
in 1972, provided needed funds for the Workshop Center to serve as a 
resource facil ity'^or teachers, administrators, paraprofessionals, 
parents, and others interested and involved in open education in the 
New York City areia. Through its programs and activities, the Workshop 
Center has- become a source of information to those seeking first con- 
tact with open education. 

Activities at the Center emanate from the long-range goals of offering 
opportunities for continuity of professional development, services 
(on-site and off) for beginners in open education, and dissemination 
of what has .been learned- Participants are to become active learners 
and active agents of their own growth. 

The. Program objectives were established in the context of fluent goals 
which acknowledge open education as an on-going, developmental process. 
The process flows from each year of operation and has been seen as a 
continued progress of attainment in some measure of all long term . 
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goals- Evaluation is in terms of "p^ocess•^ "growth forward", increasing 
capability'*. 

The original product objective (1972) was the need for a Center which 
would conduct workshops, seminars, and the like in open education; 
which would give all involved in the school process opportunities 
to work with new materials (and old) in new ways; which would provide 
information arici consultation services to those seeking to move towards 
open education; and which could disseminate what was learned and report 
in new directions and implementations. The project objectives remain 
in the development of good understanding and practices of open education 
which: 

provide support to school personnel in classroom organization 
and interaction, planning and curriculum and recording and 
bilingual development 

build institutional support for open classroom development 
as well as an understanding of the rationale of open education 

incorporate experiences of open education into the structures 
of tea.cher education 

These program objectives are met through the experiences of the Workshop 

itsalf as a facility whose organization provides the starting points 

for educators seeking change. Workshops are organized in such a way 

as to parallel the classroom and to foster participants' reflection 

in their Workshop experiences. Achievement of each objective has 

occurred since 1972 through: 

small group intensive workshops 

large group introductory workshops 
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free access to exploration of materials 
access to consultation with advisors 

participant experience in organizing the Workshop for their 
own experiences 

participant experience in building a pool of resources from 
which they could draw in planning curriculum 

the sharing of participant recording experiences which would 
lead to growth in understanding of the purposes and skills of 
recording 

opportunities for exploration, consultation and development 
of experience in: 

classroom development, organization and structure 

curriculum planning, development and implementation 

recording of activities, etc. to support the fvrther 
development of open education 

beginning activities that can be used by teachers seeking 
entry points for effecting change 

helping bilingual teachers develop and use bilingual 
materials for an open setting 

extending the expertise and understanding of the Viorkshop 
Center as a prime resource in the field 

The assumption that the participant will develop an understanding 

rationale implicit in implementing open education underlies all work 

shop activity. 

Activities at the Center include demonstration, independent work in 
individual projects, one-time or continuous use of the Center. Fac-- 
ilities include workshops in exploration of materials for curriculum 
seminars dealing with problems in class and school reorganization, 
publications, a darkroom, library, meeting space, film showings and 
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individual or small group consultations with staff. 
Use of the Workshop Center is voluntary, to school and school related 
personnel. Participants can experience organized v/orkshops in a 
particular area and are encouraged to enroll in multiple sessions 
in the same area, so as to pursue a piece of work to some depth, to 
enrich their grasp of material or to begin independent projects. 
As a result of being in the program, participants gain an active 
understanding of the rationale of open education and the components 
for implementation. Participants can use the experiences of the Work- 
shop Center in their own open education classrooms. Teachers are 
helped to organize their classrooms for children's responsible parti- 
cipation in the work necessary for use, and reuse of the resources in 
the environment. Participants experience the development and use of 
a resource pool to aid in the development of classroom curriculum. 
Participants in the Workshop learn to prepare, use and understand logs 
or notebooks of their work and how to add to their continually developing 
pool of resources. 

Mostly, the Workshop experience gives the teacher an opportunity to 
rediscover his/her own way of learning in an atmosphere that encourages 
reflection. Reflecting on one's own learning process assists the 
teacher in building trust of the child's learning process, as we>l 
as understanding the process. These things happen as a result of the 
workshop facility, program and staff. 
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On-going Workshops are prepared for full use by participants and offer 

supportive how-to sessio ,r beginning torinhors. The Workshop 

Center offerings include: ^ 

Workshops in exploration o, s i ., for curriculum 
(Make and Take Materials in Reading and Math; Problem 
Solving with Maps and Charts; Integrating Art in a Junior 
Hiqh School Curriculum; Natural Materials: Water, Sand) 

publications that disseminate information and analysis of 
open education developments ( Notes from the Workshop Center 
published four times a year, duplication of newspaper articles, 
positions papers, and curriculum bulletins) 

darkroom, library, kitchen for v/ork and projects applicable 
to classes (making pinhole cameras: kitchen physics; 
workshop and film production; photography; mounting and 
display; laminating to preserve creative productions) 

space for meetings, film and showings and individual or 
small group consultations with staff, (Observation and 
record keeping of advisors that represent individual focus 
and interest in aspects of classroom interaction and 
curriculum development,) 

Workshop scheduling represents a significant staff involvement that 
reflects a range of careful assessments of growing and deepening 
participant needs to addressing different aspects of topics related 
to issues Nn open education. Scheduled Workshop sessions are thought- 
fully and purposefully planned and are listed on a monthly calendar. 
The published calendar is sent to all district principals throughout 
the New York City area so that school personnel can be informed 
regularly on a monthly bdsls of the Workshop Center offerings and 
opportunities for continuing professional growth. 
Summary of Changes Prior to the 3rd Year of Funding 
Use of the Workshop Center, funded in part by Early and Secondary 
Education Act, Title III, exceeded all expectations. The demand in- 
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deed, for more services in other areas of the city has resulted in 
giving-periodic assistance to those wishing to organize similar 
centers. 

At the end of the first year 3408 parents, p<;r aprofessionals , teachers 
and administrators had'made use of the Center. The figure for the 
second year of 3798 shov/s considerable increase in Center use. The 
vast bulk of attendance figu/es represent use by teachers and school 
personnel who without steady on-site support, are making changes in 
their classrooms. 

The first year evaluation report analyzing interviews with participants 
gave evidence of Workshop Center support for continuity of development 
and the growth of understanding of rationale. 

The Workshop Center continued in its 2nd year to develop its capability 
to serve professional needs in providing participants opportunities 
to conduct investigative work in process, talk' with other teachers 
and share problems and solutions, to have access to available materials 

s 

and to translate experiences into reorganizing their classrooms. The 
facility has been a center where participants can revitalize their 
feelings about themselves as learners and in the process develop new 
insights about learning. Realizing how valuable staff interest and 
support were to their experience, participants caine to understand 
their role as teachers and the learner role with new respect. Evidence 
of Workshop Center materials and experiences added to the participant 
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pool of resources can be seen in any classrooin visit. 
In addition to the use of the Workshop Center by working teachers during 
the 4-8 P.M. hours, time and space have been increasingly scheduled 
for paraprofessional and p' "nistrative sessions. Increasingly, 
teachers working in b'' ingu ; .ssrooms have attended the Workshop 
Center. City College facu,iy and students as individuals have 
increasingly "joined the 4-8, P.M. sessions and attendance figures for 
the earlier daytime hours show increasing use by City College classes. 
The calendar published for a typical month shows an enormous all day 
use of the Center. This growth in all -day use of the Workshop Center 
that makes possible the translation of additional long term goals 
into third year product objectives,, for institutional growth, for 
increasing use as resource by bilingual school personnel, for in- 
corporation into the teacher education structure of City College. 
Inquiries, letters and visits from the area and beyond, result from 
the materials which are disseminated from the Workshop Center. The 
impact of ^disseminated materials can be seen in the classrooms and 
schools where participants work and is often the subject of staff 
meetings at these schools. Analysis of Workshop Center experience 
and the experiences of the participants — teachers, parents and 
administrators, city College faculty and students -- are being shared 
in these materials. At the writing of the third year Title III funding 
application these materials included: 6 issues of Notes ; 15 Calendars; 
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1 bulletin on evc\1uation; Eval uation Reconsidered ; 1 bulletin on 
Science, Science in the Open Classroom; 1 bulletin on Math, Explorations 
of Visual Phenomena; 1 position paper on reading, Reading Failure and 
the Tests ; 1 full-length brochure, W^orkshop Center f or Open Education . 
The second year evalu'^^ion stucly reported that the Workshop Center 
had made i impact on elementary education in New York 

City and that participant assessment of the Workshop Center was 
predominantly positive in providing useful unique services, in influencing 
participant understanding of open education and in their application 
of learnings in their classrooms. The Advisory Workshop Center pro- 
gram has been in operation during the entire school year, September 
1974 through June 1975, 
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CHAPTER II 

EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

The evaluation procedures which the Board of Education Title III 
Consultant Evaluator followed are in accord with the Understandings 
discussed and agreed to as a result of Melvin Goldberg's September 
12, 1974 revision of the 1974-75 Evaluation Design (See Appendix A 
Martin Olanoff, Project Liaison letter). The plan of evaluation for 
the City College Advisory Workshop for the third year was to integrate 
the past three years in a suimative evaluation report, The evaluation 
activities were directed toward drawing upon the findings of the 
previous two reports with particular emphasis on the Advisory Workshop 
participant's riTiifessiosial growtlfii related to specific project objectives 
of: 

parti cipans-i' is« of open classroom techniques 

children's use jof materials in open classrooms 

avail abiliitiy anid use of the pool of resource materials 
in open clas^n^P'fs 

observatic- -f teacher's ability to prepare and use 
notebooks ilogs) 

extent to •vli^-gdh there is administrative support for open 
classroom -■>~:ices 

attendance ' -uf- on bilingual personnel anl- college faculty 
The Consultant jval'jntor set about the evaluatioi, task by first seeking 
an intensive and caiwc^i-hens i ve exposure to the Advisory Workshop 
facility, its staff r its. program offerings and operations. An 
extensive examina-:im; ©f the Workshop's dissemination materials was 
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undertaken. A comprehensive understanding of the Advisory Workshop 
P^i^°^.°P'^yv-'t'^eory and practice was sought. 

Another focus of understanding was directed to the Workshop participants 
. to begin to trace the effects of the Advisory Workshop as evidenced 
in their schools and classrooms. The evaluation procedures herein 
described follow the Evaluation Design. 

The Consultant Evaluator observed and interviewed teachers who had 



participated in Advisory Workshop experiences in a varied span of 

time and with different frequencies and involvements over the three 

year period of Title III funding. The classrooms which the Consultant 

Evaluator visited -and made observations with interviews were classrooms 

of teachers who had used the City College Advisory Workshop. 

A total of fifteen teachers were randomly selected' from a list provided 

by the Advisory Workshop. The teachers represented three somewhat 

discrete groups according to the following categories: 

Five teachers who have made use of the Advisory Workshop 
Center over a period of time and are implementing open 
classroom practices in their classrooms and who have no 
additional advisory support, "doing it solely from Workshop 
Center contacts. 

Five teachers who have used the Advisory Workshop over 
a period of time and are implementing open classroom 
practices in their classrooms who have had short-term 
advisory support. 

Five teachers who have used the Advisory Workshop on an 
on-going basis and are implementing open classroom 
practices in their classrooms and who have had on-going 
support on a long-term basis. 
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The fifteen teachers were contacted by telephone and asked if they 
would be wining to participate in the Title III Evaluation of the 
City College Advisory Workshop Project. The procedures for the evaluation 
v/ere described to each teacher during the. telephone contact and an 
explanation was given to communicate the evaluation objectives. Each 
teacher v/as given an opportunity to express any concern v/hich the 
evaluation activities might raise with respect to anticipated problems 
in connection with a classroom visit, observations, and convenience of 
Interview scheduling. Another point was also addressed which had to 
do with the conf.ro rt or discomfort the teacher might feel in so far as 
supervisory or administrative constraints or restrictions were concerned. 
If there was any possibility that the evaluation activities might 
produce negative consequences, the request was withdrawn. Where the 
teachers was free to participate in the evaluation, the proper and 
standard procedures were done by the teacher and the evaluator so that 
the school visit could be accomplished. Where the teacher could not 
participate for whatever reason,. another teacher was randomly selected 
from the list provided the Title III Consultant Evaluator. * 
A total of 12 visits were made to the Workshop Center between November 
1974 and June 1975. (November 7, 14, 15, 16, 21, 22, 23, March 12, 13, 
14, 25, 26, April 10, 11, 12, June 16, 17). 

A total of 12 visits were made to the sohools between Nc'/ember 1974 and 
May 1975. (November 8, March 24, April 14, 15, 16, 29, 30, May 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9). 
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Evaluation activities included Advisory Workshop visits to observe 
staff meetings , workshop sessions , listen to formal and informal 
presentations and lectures or demonstrations, extensive interactions 
with the Workshop Director, Lillian Weber, and staff. Tinio ^nent 
in reading participant logs, notebooks and examining materials which 
were available or ;piroduced in the Workshop. The library, wpodworkir*g 
shop, science unit and other Workshop areas were inspected. A general 
familiarisation took place over a;n extended period of five months through 
a range of focused activities. 
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CH APTER III : FINDINGS ' 

ASSESS MENT OF INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTION S AND METHODS IN THE PROCESS GOALS ■ 
OF TH E WORKSHOP C ENTER 

At the close of its third year of Title 111 funding The Advisory Workshop 
Center has continued to demonstrate its accomplishments in fulfilling 
program goals and objectives. There is an accumulating body of documentation, 
materials and other evidence to support and substantiate progress tov;ard 
the goal of developing good understanding and practiice of open education 
for participants involved in the Workshop Center., l-t can also be shov/n 
that support to school personnel has been provided in classroom organization 
and interaction, planning curriculum, recording and bilingual development. 
There is evidence which shows that institutional support for open classroom 
development has been increased and expanded and that more school administrators 
are permitting teachers to open their classrooms and to an increasing 
extent, are actually facilitating the process in giving active leadership 
to treachers expressing an interest in the open classroom rationale or 
seeking to implen^nt open classroom practices.' The Workshop Center has 
also accomplished greater incorporation of experiences of open education 
into the structure of teacher education. 

Such accomplishments have continued through an organic and orderly 
expansion and development rather than an instantaneous or abrupt change. 
The changes have been a continuous process, thoughtfully planned and 
guided with clear goal sightings and necessary corrections along the ways 
Individual contributions of persons and ]3?ethods in the procsss goals of 
the Workshop Center reflect some of those directions and represent extensions 
into the third funding year. The list is a lengthy one and would be 
impossible to completely detail in this report. A representative sampling 
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can be presented, hdweve^, elatively adequate -^nre be p-ovi(!^*^( 

in the presentation. 

Major directions and project extensions this year have been: 
increase in bilingual involvement and programming 
more upper level curriculum offerings 
principals' luncheon meetings 
principals' visiting other cities 

a staff member's visit to West Coast art projects at own expense 

Roots of Open Education Conference marking the Bi-Centenn1al 
and honoring Marion Brooks and other open classroom leaders 

National .Institute for Education affil iation 

Participation in the North Dakota Study Group for Open Education 

Mini-course offerings 

special expressive arts project for Summer 1975 

video documentation--staff training in video tape technology 
-.-and the training of others 

City College intern in elementary education contribution 
afternoon film showings 

visits to other advisories (Boston, Philadelphia) by staff 

s 

new equipment donated by CCNY Physics Department and use by 
physics students 

extension of photography work; staff member t7n'\5tciil vement in 
International Center for Photography at Cornell University 

visits to New York School for the Deaf and Lexington School 

mural workshops 

A sampling of methods (planning, programming, advisiing) follow. 
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A SAMPLING OF WORKSHOP CENTER PLANNING, PROGRAMMING, ADVISING 
WORKSHOP ADVISORY STAFF ME ETINGS 

The Workshop Advisory Staff provides a rich, diverse source of professional 

guidance and support for Workshop participants. Their continuing growth 

is insured in the on-going stimulation made possible through regularly 

scheduled Advisory Meetings. The content of such meetings are summarized 

as follows (September 1974 - June 1975); 

Pns:3ections and opening responsibilities for Workshop staff 

Report on evaluation and documentation work at Prospect School 
Summer Session 

Curricular documentation; two teachers' plan for Affrican 
studies; tape of discussion of Medieval Studies in P.S. 75 

. Discussion of article, "The Gifted Child" (by Jung) .Video ./ 
of tesselation 

Report on teacher planning... An African Trip... Comment on 
statistical forms. Planning for Convent weekend 

A discussion of language program assessment: from Cazden, from 
Eridson on bilingual programs 

Teachers' perceptions of child development (from teacher interviews) 
Environmental Studies . 

Sessions with participants in the Prospect School 1974 summer program 

Session w'ith Principals x 

Art and Expression, Report on school curriculum v/orkshops 

Ethnic groups that make up the New York City Community (Dominican 
Independence Day, Chinese New Year, Black History Month) 

Visits to Afro-American Caravan and to the Studio Museum of Harlem 

"Psychology of Bil ingualism. Memory and Information Processing" 

Open Education in Puerto Rico 

New :^'ork School for the Deaf 

Social Development (two sessions) 

DocuT;?entati on of Open Education 

Showi'ng of video tape of shadow play workshop 
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.Report on a visit to West Coast schools with noted art projects 

Report on "What Does a Reading Test Test" 

Advisor's report on visits to schools • • . 

Playing of tape of Dorothy Cotton reminiscenses of the Citizenship 
Education Program (Roots of Open Education Conference) 

Advisors' report on documentation activities (two sessions) 

End of year Advisory Report on P.S, -84, "Art and Content :^ 
Subjects; Content and Reading: What Is Experience?" 
Primary and Secondary Aspects. 

Completion of Reports In July and plan for finishing of reporting. 

Reporting on openings-planning for coming year-second 
v/eek of school year. 

Advisory Responsibility to maintain positive frame at opening 
. of school in September-How? 

Emergency meeting with parents and teachers--Ways of 
continuing open education in the face of New York 
City's severe budget crisis and widespread excessing 
of open education teachers: Discussion and possi- 
ble alternatives, solutions..- 



The Workshop Center has grown with the needs which it is 
pledged to meet. Inspection of planned sessions, meetings 
etcr, serve to verify its practices and congruence with that 

s 

intent. The most recent fiscal realities and cutbacks have 
placed the Workshop Center in the most critical and survival 
stance of its development. The emphasis which has been highly 
promoted and practiced has been upon problem solving, both by 
Individual staff members and in groups. Problem solving has 
represented a major method in all areas of . the program. The 
present crisis in funding will put a serious test to the 
Workshop Center's problem solving capabilities. 
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ADVISORY W ORKSHOP PARAPROFESSIQNAL SE SSIONS 

The role of the paraprofessional is emphasised in open classroom practices. 

The Advisory Workshop gives special attention to promoting the paraprofessional 

concept and provides the paraprofessional the opportunity to grow and learn. 

The following Workshop outline represent';- the focus and substance of support 

given the paraprofessional at the Workshop Center and in the classroom. 

How are v/e going to work together this year? Some possibilities: 

Talk about what we have noticed in our own lives, our 
children's lives, in the children v/e teach - in regard to 
reading. How do people learn to read? What does coniiTion 
sense tell us? What have .we seen and observed and learned 
about readi ng? 

...1 J 

Think out ways to involve children in interesting projects 
that will help them learn to read (and enjoy reading)! 

~ Make materials to be used in the^classroom with individual 
children. Small books, reading, games, /etc. 

— Discuss individual children who concern us: we can focus on 
specific children we work with - tell as much as possible 
about them, their particular problems - and the rest of the 
group can give recommendations that may help the child. 

Look at the work of some children to see what we can learn, 
from iti writing, drawing, etc. 

What do we assume about reading? Can we reach each child? • 

1. Reading is not an isolated skill; it involves the whole 
child - his feelings about himself, his mind and his body, 
his interests; reading cannot be taught all by itself. 

It 'involves the child's language and his experience - and 
his thinking. . 

2. People learn things best when they are interested; children 
need to be interested in things in order to learn them; how 
can we find out what a child is interested in and how can we 
interest them in some important things, like reading. 

3. Children learn a lot from other children. If a child does not 
read yet or is having problems, it is better for him to work 
with children who can read - be surrounded by reading and 
writing and speaking - rather than be v;egregated. Children 
need individual attention, but they also need to be with other, 
more verbal children. 
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4. Reading is a very complex thing; learning to read has many 
aspects. There is no one way to learn to read. People learn 
in different ways. If we want to know what is right for a 
child, we have to know a lot about him; it is necessary to 
really learn about a child in order to find out what is the 

best way for him to learn to road. 
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FORMING AND CONTINUING A SUPPORT BASE TAKES COMMITMENT 



Teachers' ^continuity of growth in: open classroom practice is nourished 
through interaction with other teachers and shared planning and decision 
making. An example of this is as follows: 



Dear Corridor Teachers: 

In order to continue the often interesting, sometimes 
exciting, alv/ays pleasant corridor meetings, I'd like you 
to note v/hat topics you would find useful in the future. 

We could have corridor meetings devoted to the Language 
Experience approach to Reading: how spell ing/penmanship/gram- 
mar could be facilitated. Science "How To" sessions; child 
development; observations of children; etc. 

I/d like^some lunch meetings devoted to: 

1. 

2. ' . 

3. ; 

rd like to lead a meeting about: 



A workshop I would be interested in, would be: 



I can come at 3 on , to attend a workshop at 75, 

day of v/eek 

I would prefer lunch time v;orkshops only. ' 

check here 

Some materials I would like to have are: 

1. ' 

2. IIIZZIZZZZI~~Z~ZIZ~ 

3. ■ 

n4. ~ ; 

Do you want to learn more about a particular material, e.g.,. 
rods, pattern blocks,, logic blocks, Dienes blocks, 
balancing; extending dramatic play, block building, etc.? 

I'd like a session devoted to using . 

AND ; : ~ ~ 

Any other comments, ideas, additions you wish to make, put 
it down now, or forever ... 



Please return this in a reasonable amount of time so that 
some kind of schedule of meetings for the Fall can be made. 

Thanks, 

Your name: 
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RESOURCE INVENTORY FOR SHARING MATERIALS 



Participants have direct experience wi th material s and their 
use in the Workshop and thereby a model facility is provid- 
ed. .Sharing facilities and materials are characteristic open class- 
room practices v^here teachers agree to work together. An attempt to 
inventory and make materials accessible is seen in the example 
below: 



Dear Corridor Teachers: 

My resource closet has the following material: 

1. set of Logic blocks activity cards 

2. sets of triangular Dienes blocks with cards 

3. acorns for sorting, v/eighing, counting 

4. samples of games for classroom use 

5 books on Indians, New York, Science, etc. 
6. activity cards for Geo boards, pattern blocks, 
measuring, etc. 

Please feel free to borrow and return to closet: 

Check when 

Date Name Item Taken Returned 



\ 
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INSTI TUTIONAL SUPPORT THROUGH ADMINISTR AT IVE I/NVOLVEMENT 

An example of the regularly scheduled meeting topics at the Workshop Center 

which involve school principals is as follov/s: 
OPEN EDUCATION: PROBLEMS OF IMPLDOiKTATIO:; - LEADERSHIP FROM TOE PRINCIPAL 

!• On Quality oF School Life - Relationship to staff (teachers, administration, 
office and custodial personnel), children and parents. 

(a) Framework of Professional Behavior and RcsponsibilitiGs 

(b) Inclusion in Decision-^klking: 

- supply ordering, safety, cleanliness, scheduling; 

- Use of corridors, halls, and toilets, gym, playgt^'^iir^d^^. 
lunchroou ; 

- arrival and departure; . 
grouping and the patterns of reporting; 

- recording and planning. 



>A11 aspects of school decisions affect the quality of school life. For 
separate consideration : 

2. Record Keeping and Planning 

- Reporting to parents 

3» Grouping for Heterogeneity and Retencion Policies 
. 4 • Curriculum Developinent Cid Documentation 

5. The Teacher's Classroon Day - Coherence and Integrity of Relationships 
vith Children 

Use of special personnel 

- Withdrawal of children for special purposes 

6, Multi-programined Schools and Relationships Betwee;« Programs ' 

7» Self-capacity for Change - Staff Development 

- The Corridor Structure 

- New Roles for Experienced Teachers 

- New Roles for Parents 

- School Workshops 

- The Workshop Center 
T Intervls ita tion 

- Visits to Innovative Sites Outside New York 



8. Evaluation from All Parties to the Chanp.e Process : 

- Children 

- Teachers 

- Parents 

- Paraprof cssionals 

- Administration 

9» Transition.^ and Open Education In Junior Hteh School 

lO, Loado.rnl^ip from the Prtncinal and Ro.lat ionsh i ps to Districts and 
SchuoTTjocrrdy O Q 



MEETING WITH PARENTS 

Parents can provide essential support and energy to extending 

open education in the schools. A sample meeting is as follows: 

Monthly coffee-hour in Corridor (8:30-9:15) 

Volunteer group for -working in classrooms 

-ii.aking things for classes 

-scrounging things for classes 

-working with children in corridor 

-taking chil dren on mini-trips 

-fund-raising (cake sales, craft fairs, etc.) . 

Initial open hours for parents including -refreshments and socializing 

.- V... -display of material v/ork 

-corridor walk 
-meeting in rooms 

Newsletter for parents (by parents) - on-going information about what's 

happening in corridor classes (projects, curriculum development) 

Parent-teacher workshops - at school or at Workshop Center - exploring use 

of materials, make-and-take, discussions about children, learning 

In the Corriclor: ... 



Organi'-:ing student teacher: on rotating basis to plan corridor activities 
Teachers planning together for corridor activities: 

.Corridor sings and other meetings (sharing news, etc) 

-Workbenches, tumbl i ng mats etc, 

.Corridor newspaper 
Visiting between classes - sharing interests 

Follow-up activities from trips - classes working together on projects 
arising out of shared experiences, 

Older children volunteering in first-grade - a sense of community develops. 

Other things : . , . 

Visiting day -- once a week; November through May; 9:30 to 12:00 
Reporting to Parents explore possibilities 

After-school workshops at City Col 1 ege--weekly , monthly, bi-weekly group thing 

Workshop sampler - $2.00 

Use of corridor money - $60.09 
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ADVISORY RESPONSE TO AREA SCHOOLS' REQUESTS FOR HELP 
The support! v\; anal ity of Advisory consultation provided in re- 
sponse to are:^ sr-hools' requests for help is viial to opening 
classrooms. £viii!ence of this sapp^-^tive qualiny is r^f 1 e£::t.e2j in 
????:<cerpts "^roTT iocumen ta j-^^wi a report prepTircd by tv^o Ad- 
visory Workst::. ' iff members f$1 r-.ving ^ day-Ion^ visit to. a 
school. The V ' was prompted by a request whi--' grev/ out of 
some teachers '-^^rticipation in the Workshop Ceni '^r/^, and ^the 
consequent wixej. ng interest among other school ipi:: sonnair in 
implementing bct-£-::i nn i ng open cl£33room practices c.emselves (an 
example of the ;ippling effe:;t nourished by the Workshop Center). 
In digest form, the work of the two Advisory staff members 
functioning in a pair and modeling a team, can be summarized: 

" and I spent a day-long visit fit P.S. . , the 

principal, had prepared a series of classroom virits and 
conferences with teachers for those who had requested it. 
In addition, we held a one-hour lunch-time meeting with 
about eight teachers. Our discussion centered mainly 
around general impressions we had gathered during our 
classroom Visits Theteachers were extremely eager 
for advice, particularly in reference to their activities 
and classroom arrangements. Many of their questions 
had to do with classroom organ i za t i o n a nd materials. 
Also, upper classroom teachers were especially seeking 
ways to increase and expand the depth of the present 
surface interests many of their students had... One 
suggestion we offered to a number of teachers was to 
concentrcSte on developing one or a few interest areas 
rather than expecting a total or quick classroom change. 

30 
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We. suggiai -^d fetat interested teache^^s f^eet during 
0 j^e v/e r: I ^ ' > mi::- 1: - lunch time to d i s.cjj - common 
concerr^s »^'Vri <c-/^e ideas. 

.••Mr. the vincipal, met v/ith u:: at the end 

of the daj>' to .^^i^prt^s^- his thanks and tc relate his 
intere-st i su , rting open classroom practices in 
his schoc^ i n reiterating his enthusiasm and hopes 
for growi i5':^^r£.sts among some of his teachers , he 
expressed ^y-i^h that: there be a continuing and 
broadening r ,oT .txonshi p between his school and •:;he 
Workshop C nt^r _ , " 
(There are great numb-r s .>f Advisory. st a .f_f_rLe,Bo^rt s, at testing to 
on-going ac t i vi t i es ca rrl ed out in area schools, including the 
invitational works h-J3:p3 , consultation visits involving classroom 
observations, advisors sessions with individuals and groups, 
and experiences which afford whole staffs and administrators 
workshops, work wi th ccfe:' ''ir en in demonstration .sessions , and 
providing r ecommendati:cii^:r:? rel a ted to materials, their availabil- 
ity and use in\he classroom,) 
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WORKSHOP ADVISORY MEL_P1 jHARE BEGI NNI!^[G $ OF SCHOOL YE_AR 
Some Workshop Center participants are helped toward cleepenin irreir under- 
standing of open education rationale and implementation through direct 
Advisory assistance in schools where there exists a level of ^incti tutioinial ' 
support. An exsmple of such assistance can be seen in the rm'^^j^'^ig format 
below: 

OPENING TOPICS FOR ADVISORS TO DISCUSS WITH 
OPEN CLASSRO OM TEACHERS SEPT. '74 
1. Professionalism 

A. Safety - supervision of children in classroom, corridors., 

playground, trips, on school premises. 

Planning for safety in cooking, room arrangement, 

eJl-ectn-Ga-l— eqtri-piTTerrtT^tr^ 

B. Dealing with parents - directing serious problems and 

concerns of parents to ttue attention 
of supervisors as they arise_. Pro- 
fessional stance in discussions with 
pBrents re: other children in class, 
other teachers in school, as well as 
school personnel and other parents. 

*An article on "Safety" by Esther Rosenfeld from the Worksh op 
Center Sampler will be available in print early in September. 

. 2. Classroom Organization (for new teachers) 

3. Record Kenping - getting started from the first of the year 

a. Individual Daily Records (teacher's and children's) 

b. Class Diary 

c. Curriculum flow chart or diary 

d. . Folder on Child's Work 

e. Individual Reading Records 

f. Reading Assessment 

4 . Curriculum Adaptation an d Response 

We acknowledge that our teachers. . .are not beginners at currioiiilum 
development but have been working on it for several years- Wkat. 
teachers have gathered over the summer was their view of possibiliti 
toward where they will go in their adaptations. 
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"^.s well as providing m esourO^ ri/nd directions, it is necessar^^ 

^or tectchers to make cd .^ctioni; for children from what was covered 

last year. Teachers v/T need reud each other's newsletter and 

discuss last year's wor in order tc provide for con;]^-^f nation and 

urgnt i n u:i ty . • ^ ^..-^ 



5. ^cumCTtation 

^3.st ::^r the Open Classroom pbrmtz initiated an Opan >-ridor 
NawskHtter from each class, Mvisors helped to facilitate the 
^:.ilawsls1:ier and also taped interiiev/s with teachers a^ the end of 
c:he yeair in order to get some Irr-depth samples of cuirrtcul.um 
development. The tapes have besn traTiscribed and will be available 
2:hi5 month. 

Advi:srors will discuss tree flow charts for teachers to keep posted 
in a closet or in a notebook in order to track curriculum expansion 
and development as it branches and grows throughout the year. 

6- Review. proposal s for Bir--l^inq ual classes 



Z. Creation of mdni-books for supplementary reading teased.on stories, 
poetry and curriculum reports of older children for ea^rily readers. 

The following materials will be shared with the teacheirs for the purpose 
of expanding on the topics for discussion: 

K "Open Ended Guiides" from Evaluation Reconsiderfed , Workshop Center, 
publications May '74.. 

2. "On Accountability" Celia Ha)ug:hton, Lillian Weber, Notes from Works h( 
Center, Dec. '72. 

3. "Record Keeping", Bonnie Brownstein. 



4, "Children and Curriculum", V. (Cramer, Notes , Oct, '73 

5. "Art as the Certlral Experience," R. Lowy, T^otes , Spring '74 

The aoove agenda cter-iy iliiVstrates tbe developmental characteristics of 
open jfl ass room pracriries as v/eTl as tike broad connectedness to the Advtmry 
Workshop human and mateirial resources. 



1. Exchange of speci^al^ talents and proficiencies amc^^g b;-~lingual 
classes. 
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WORA^^HOP CENTER OFFERHiGS A::'D F l-ANNIMG BASED OM FEEDBACK 

* 

The Advis.-^v liarkshop Center plains its program a.ctivities on 
i nfcrma ti an driavn from formal- a^^d informal sources, solicited 
and unsoTir.l tBd... One sourcfe.- qjI" vital information comes from 
parzri'cri pa;rnt. rrr^tements reque.s'-^d periodically following a 
schedul ed v^'C.: '•v:i::i]op session, d^r^onstra ti on , and the like. The 
standard fairnr, is presented beTzDW in a reduced size (original 
form measures iS'^^^Xir'): 

WURKSaOiP CENTER BIR OPEN EDUCATION^^, 

De£:r Wo r ks h:oip Pa r t i c i p"snt : 

Wouild ycca take a minute or two to answer the 
foTlo.wing' q:iii:estions? The information you give 
wiTl h.eLp u's in our future planning. Thank you 
for your co.operati on . 

Workshop Center S:t:aff 

Zr^) Wifet .dfid S^taff do at any of the workshops 
tfet yrDU liked e^specially? 



i/iha:t did Sfeff irgKt do that you feeH they 
sho.uldi h^^me :d:oTia7 



3 . i Wh:at suggesti ons^ recommenda tions or other 
comments, do you ^ter.ve about the Center a^cti- 
vi ties? 
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W ORKSHOP ADVISORY STAFF ON-SITE WORtCSdOPS IN AREA SCHOOLS 
The important function that on-site workshops serve is part of the effort 
to broaden support for the- open classrocm concept as the out-rea.ch benefi'ts 
Workshop partfcipants in the schools. 'Thursdays in the Apple, 1974-75\ 
are examples of on-site workshop- done by Advisory Workshop St^ff at the 
request of schools in the. New Yc"k City area. Some of the Wortehop's 
offerings werre as follows (September ^974 - June 1975): 

WoDiworking 
Natural Dyes 

Science extentions of ongonmg* class v/orfc 
Beginning Rods 
Attribute Games 
Dienes Blocks 
Dissection of a chicfen 

Scienius aJKtensfons of a^^-going class work :plus an efter 
schaol science workstep with all faculty 

Anatomy workshop 

Human tody worksh-.p 

Af ro-;iteri'COT- ;OT>rteh:^^^ ivftn tsjachers and students 
Afin^^can ri^rrTciiTiojii airri si ide v;orkshop with children; 
ElectrtcTTty works^nop 
Pendulums 

Photography v^orkshop with children 
Africarr slides with children 
Photograiphy ^^^^^^rksho,! with .ciiildren 
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RECORD KEEPING 

Recording helps the teacher unders tarred w^?.at is being learn- 
ed- Record keeping is an important teacher planning skill, essenrnal 
in open classroom practice. M example teacher aid prepared by an 
advisor is demonstrated as follows: 

Some thougto on record ketgpTn;g 

*Do you feel a need to kveep records? 
Is the purpose clear to you? 

Do you. feel record keepinc can help you tc better understand 
the needs of and to b^etter know your cnildren? 

*Is your system respomsive to your neds? 
Is your system of record keepitrrg ton vo'viiir nous sd tSsi. rt 

becomes burdensome? 
Does it need ±o be simplified? -How? 

*Do you read your records irrrim time ±d txnH • or do j^ou 

v/rite and forget, until report card itim^:- Dr parent/cci'^- 

ference time? 
Do you find record k^eepinna: kelpful in aw/ \my'> 
When going over your racordis., :d.o\yo.u cjer a "clear indfes3::::^o:n 

of what tliat child hss bieen d:wng? 
Is your record keeping specific rim nelatrnn to childrenvv or 

is it too general, sn that no clear p^: orn of the c-^ild 

emerges? 
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*Do you have an idea of what to record? 

Sample; '^R spent the morning in a productive way," 
Do you need more information? In a month from now will you 
remember if this was a usual occurrence? What he v/as 
doing? etc. 

Sample: "I worked with B this morning in math; her 
concepts are good.'* 
What exactly was B doing? In what area of math was she working? 
Sample; "L was in a lot of trouble today -- he fought 
with G and A." 

bias this usual for L? Did he always fight with G and A? etc. 
(These samples are culled from my own attempts at 
record keeping.) 

*Does your record keeping raise more questions than it ansv/ers? 

*After you write it down, then what? Next step? 
Think about: * 

-record keeping in relation to family grouping and the fact 

s 

that half the class travels with you the following year, 
-record keeping in relation to breakthroughs of children, 
-record keeping in relation to the way children think,: learn, 

respond, interact, 
-record keeping in relation ^o your growth as a teacher; 

what you find useful, your own breakthroughs. 

Let's talk about this on Wednesday. 
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EFFECT OF PARTICIPATION IN THE ADVISORY WORKSHOP. CENTER FACILITY ON PARTICIPANTS 

This sub-section is organized to report out on the data collected from 
observations and interviews with teachers; questionnaire responses; assessment 
of the Center's dissemination materials in the context of the evaluation 
objectives stated earlier. The questionnaire completed by the fifteen 
teachers v/as designed to be an indicator of support to the observations and 
interview data techniques used by the evaluator. 

Evaluator observations were made in each of the fifteen teachers' classrooms 
during a regular school day. Determinations were made on a presence or 
absence basis of specific and observable data as they related to evaluation 
objectives as stated in the evaluation design. A simple Yes/No entry was made 
based on a one-day classroom time sampling. Interview sessions with individual 
teachers also produced information which assisted the evaluator to make 
determinations. The table on the following pages summarizes the evaluator' s 
judgement by categories. (See APPENDIX A: Evaluation Design) 
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TllBLE I EVALUATOR JUDGMENTS BASED Ofl CLASSROOH OBSERVATIONS AHD 
IflTERVIEWS 

Category I Category II Category III 

■ flon-Advisory Short Term On-Going Advisory, 

_. Support Advisory Support Support 

Respondant ■ Respondant Respondant 

Key: )( = Yes • 12 3 4 5 1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 4 5 ..■ 



1, I reorganize my classroom so that materials 
available to the children are found in dif- 
. ferent areas. 
'Observation as above: ■ 
'. -children move freely about the room 
^_ without permission X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




-spatial arrancieiiients are flexible X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


•X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


r 1 
































2. I reorganize my classroom materials in response 
to the children's uses (so as to encourage and 
provide for their free selection of materials) 
Observation as above: 

..--oidterials are readily accessible to 

the children X. 


no 


X 


no 


no 


X 


X 


=• 

no 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


■t ^ 

X • 


"the teacher tries to iiiodify the content 
and arrangement of the classroom 
based upon her observation and 
reflective evaluation of the child- 
rens' growth X 


no 


X 


no 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


x 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


-children work directly with manipulative 
materials X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


V 
/\ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


I % 


-many different activities go on 

simultaneously. X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


' X 


X 


I ^ 


-space is divided into activity areas X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


J 

J? 

X ■ 


-activity areas provide for a variety of 
potential usage and allow for a 
range of ability levels X' 


no 


X 


no 


X 


X 


no 


no 


X 


X 


X 


X 


;X 


I 


X 
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'■ TABLE I (continued) 



/ Category I Category II ■ Category III 

Respondant Respondant Respondant 

12 3 1 5 1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 4 5,^ 



3. I organize indi vidua] and group classroom workspace 
Lo Tester cidssrooiii intct action Deiween anci among 
all members of the class. 

UUbcrVat lUn ab dDOvS* 

— taiKing aniong Ciiiiuren is 6fiC0Lira56a A 


no 


v 

A 


V 

A 


V 
A 




V 
A 


v 
A 


V 

A 


v 
A 


X 




X 


X 


X 


A 


A 


. . -children help one another I 


I 


K 


no 


I 




I 


\' 
A 


I 




I 




Y 


I 


X 


X 


V , 

■ A ■■ ■■.{ 


■ -there are a few fixed time periods I 


I 


K 


no 


I 




I 


no 


no, 


\ 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X ': 


-children generally work individually and 
in biiiai 1 yroups a 


no 


A 


no 


v 
A 




A 


no 


no 


I 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X ■ 


-children generally group and re-group 

ulciiibeivcs iiirouyn inGir own cnoices a 


no 


v 
A 


no 


V 

A 




v 
A 


no 


no 




X 




X 


X 


I 


X 


X • 
























■ 










c 


*ti A uiyanuc Liic LiGbSiUUill lU ciiuOUraye iuQ 

support the child's participation in the care 
Observation as above: 

*"lliaicr lalb art: rcttUliy dUCcSSlDIc tO 

children l 


I 


t 


I 


I 




I 


:l 


I 


X 


X 




X 


X 


■ 

* 

X 


X 


■ . 

■ , , ■.."-.u 

' ■ ■' i 


childrpn wnrk dirprtlv with ni;itpn';^lc Y 


Y 
A 


7 

A 


V 
^ A 


Y 
A 




Y 
A 


V 
A 


Y 
A 


Y 

A 


Y 
A 




Y 
A 


Y 

^A 




V 

•A 


V 


"Childreifmove freely about the room 

without asking permission l 


I 


X 


I 


I 




I 


I 


i 


X 


X 




x 


X' 


X 


X 




"there ,is an overall sense of community 
of mutual respect and cooperation I 


I 


I 


I 


I 




I 


I 




X 


X 




X 


X' 


X 


X 




"books are supplied^ in diversity and 

profusion l 


I 


t 


I 


I 




I 


I 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


x^^ 


'"tliii teacher permits and encourages the 
child's self direct use of materials I 


no 


K 


no 


I 




I 


no 


no 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


,x 


X ■ 
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A total of fifteen on-site observations, and interviews with the teachers 
observed were conducted. The observations were divided among the following 
levels: ^ * 

i 

observation of the classroom organization and the available pool 
of materials within it 

observation of the children, their use of materials, their activities, 

their interactions with each other and with the teacher 

observation of the teachers with the children 

observation of the interaction and activities of teachers with 

teachers 

Category I (Non-advisory support group - n = 5) 

In all five classrooms within this category materials identifiable with 
open classroom education were present. The use of the materials, and 
the apparent familiarity of the children with the materials, was minimal. 
Teacher attention and focus was not on the creative utilization of the pool 
of resource materials and consequently, the children did not seem to feel 
encouraged to see them. 

When the resource materials were used they were used by the clasS as a whole. 
There was uniform application of the open classroom technique but with minimal 
attention to individuality or any sub-groupings of activities. While there we 
traceable evidences of workshop techniques and materials (e.g. activity areas 
defined by available materials, animals, puppets) their use was superficial 
and structured. 

The children's attention was teacher centered as was t' nvironment in the 
room. There was very little, if any, interaction among the children that was 
not structured and designed by the teacher. 



In all but two cases there was minimal, if any, teacher interaction with 
other teachers. Two teachers somehow found their way to beginning to work 
with one another and there was a slight degree of activity around planning 
and combining classes and sharing of materials. The use of commercially 
prepared workbooks and materials was noticeably high in all five classes. 
There was no evidence of record keeping, log keeping, notebooks by either 
the' teachers or the children. The evident records were those that dealt 
with traditional types of functio,.;- > such as attendance, testing periods 
and grades, ' 
Teachers reported that the support received from the administration was 
that of "permission giving" to try open classroom approaches and techniques. 
There was not administrative effort felt to help teachers to implement these 
techniques. Teachers expressed concern about the expectations placed upon them 
by the school administration with regard to the behavior and discipline of 
children. One of the teachers who had managed to open the classroom felt that 
she was being used as a showcase object and received no real support or under- 
standing from the administration. Representative exerpts from interviews: 
"I feel very frustrated and very tied up. 
I've had very little interaction with the administration" 
"I ca.n't talk to her. She overwhelms me. I need 
so much from her, but I'm a beggar who doesn't know 
how to beg." , 
"They are afraid of it; they couldn't handle it, they 
feel there would be chaos - they're too tradition-minded" 
"We need people to work with instead of being alone" 
"We need an on-going advisor service and support to 
help organize the open classroom" 



.."There's no real support to do anything/ I feel I have 
to be a little pushy. Worse than that, we don't have 
teacher development sessions. I think we could use it" 
"At first she came in to help (the principal), but as the 
year went on it was as if I didn't exist. It was as if 
she didn't know what to do with herself. She let everything 
get loose and do what you want. I felt very lonely. I had 
problems organizing but I didn't know anybody else on the 
faculty who wanted to open their classroom" 
"The new principal came and established many rules... about 
textbooks, wall hangings, children's behavior. There is a 
lot of pressure on me that reflects on the way I react to 
the children. So that I can't feel as free as I should 
and there just isn't anybody I can talk to. 

Cate gory II (Short-term advis ory s upport group - n = 5) 
In all five classroom and corridors observed j materials were organized into 
activity areas and much of the activity was observed to be a direct out growth 
of the organized Workshop Center curricula and programs* (i.e, building 
blocks, documenting of classroom activities, display of children's activities, 

s 

measurement activity, puppets). 

There was a more sophisticated use and presence of science materials anci 
evidence of curriculum interrelationship than had been observed'in the 
Category I group. For example: animals were used for learning in language 
developments math, etc. 

Children's use of materials indicated a familiarity with them, There was a 
high degree of children's interaction with each other and less focus on th^^ 
teachers as was noted in Category I. Most noticeable was the responsibility 
children took for maintaining materials, cleaning up areos and sustaining 
thotr own activity. . ^ 
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The atmosphere of the classrooms in, this category indicated a weighting 
toward teacher direction more than children direction. The activities and 
scheduling wore more teacher directed than not. There was less teacher 
spontaneity and more prescribing than would be consistent with the techniques 
of open education. In comparison with category III, the classrooms lacked 
a liveliness and spontaneity. 

There was less teacher interaction with other teachers than that of open 
education advisory support schools. Sharing of resources and materials 
was sporadic although consistent. 

Record .keeping, logs, notebooks, etc., was spotty and inconsistent. Most 
records presented to the observer had to do with assignment, testing pertnds, 
and the like. 

Teachers expressed concern about administrative support and expe'ctaziinis 
around children's hetevior and performance. There was an absence of a 
felt, multi-level support from the administration for open classrooms in 
most of those interviewed. 

Representative excerpts from Interviews 

"We need an on-going advisor service and support to help 
organize the classroom" 

"If r have Drbblenis with furniture in the corridor, she 
(principal) backs me up with the janitors. She's been 
very open (materials-wide) to the kindf^' of things I need." 

"When I got here in 1971, I got the impression that whatever 
you were willing to try, you would receive support. I don't 
even remember being stopped before I actually tried opening 
my classroom" 
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''l- had to leave one school because they wouldn't let me do 
anything" 

''We formed a district Open-cl ass room .committee; but if you're 
fighting the administration, and won, even that doesn't help" 

"If they hadn't been there (the previous administration) I 
might not have gone on with that intense kind of education 
at that time in my life" • 

"Because of the child-centered feeling in the school in the 
last 3 or 4 years, the 'new principal is just kind of riding 
on that feeling; and is able to attend to those administrative 
duties that would have been overwhelming had she had to attend 
to discipline and curriculum and interrelatedness with tte 
parents" 

Opening a classroom raises cora3rn-S about the noise leveil which active learners 
can rais£^ One fourth teacher related a conversation s^he had recently had 
with her supervisor following a. :5:eries of observation vlisits lo her classroonu 
She said '"It was a busy room." She said when she walked in, it seemed noisy, 
you know, like noisy noise. (We had things like v/oodworking , clay, o.ur puppets, 
everything all in one room. We wouldn't work in the hall cause someone v/ould 
always complain) and then she got engrossed in all the different things the 
kids were doing and then she said she really didn't hear all the things that 
were going on . in the other groups around the room. The same supervisor confided 
that she had been a very strict teacher, and yet she saw no reason why the chil- 

s 

dren couldn't talk when they were doing their work and that they could maintain, 
their focus and activity withoiit bothering others and without being directed 
every minute by the teacher. My observation went up 100%. 
Cate gory III (On-going advisory support - n - 5) 

The most overwhelming impression of the corridors and clc>ssrooms of this 
cateogry v/ore: 

multiple levels of activity and concentration all occurring at the 
same time 
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purposeful business 

minimal' concern for administrative support because of clear feelings 
of support 

The classrooms and corridors observed, reflected the techniques of open education: 
of a class of 30 children there were at least 12 activity areas being used and 
in most areas an adult was not present; children's work and materials were 
posted in the rooms and corridors; there was extensive documentation and 
logs prepared by children of project sequences; activity was initiated and 
sustained by the children with eviitent following of children's interest 
by the teactjers; children worked individually, in pairs,, small groups and, 
in some cases as a total class. 

Children's.ara of materials contaiiiEd an enthusiasm and excitement that 
was not found; in the two other categories. Children's interaction with each 
other was maximaH and taking of responsibility for materials and areas was 
extremely evident. 

Of the five teachers observed and interviewed this observer, had the opportunity 
to observe an additional 12-14 teachers as to the level of teacher interaction, 
combining of classes and sharing of resources and materials was high. In most 
cases more than one adult was present in the open corridor or classroom 
(paraprofessional , volunteer college student) in an effective manner working 
with the children in following the interests of the children. 
Open education practices were further observed in the use that teachers 
made of their lunch breaks, coffee breaks, etc.: there was clear indication 
that these times were being used for planning and sharing. 
Administrative support was clearly felt and clearly evidenced by the 
atmosphere and materials present. On-going advisory support was also evident 
from' written aids and other materials found in the classrooms (See Table 1. p. 33a 
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The nature" of the record keeping in all classe^ included posted materials 
such as flow charts, nota.tions of what the individual child was doing, 
quotes and notes from discussions with parents:, entries by iparaprofessionals, 
and reminders of materials neeti'ed. The true techniques of log keeping were 
not found in all five classes and. the logs and notations v/ere inconsistent. 



Representative excerpts from Interviews 



"Three years ago we began a kind of gathering of teachers and 
administrators - a letting of everything out - an exchange of 
ideas. You didn't feel ibad about staying til 5:00 o'clock. Many 
corridors get together everyday at lunch time. Teachers get 
together at lunch periods:, after three, during their 'preps - 
more than a few minutes - making exchanges and solving classroom 
problems, and very seldom do you see a closed door. There's that 
'open door' feeling. " 

"Their (students) development as autonomous, thinking, self-relating 
human beings - I see a developmental growth that is very gratifying. 
The children do their own recording of the day's activities: they 
have a daily log; I have a daily log." 

"Anything I do with a class I relate to different areas - look at 
a penny - as a rich source of learning - the roman numerals, Lincoln, 
and history. What is the penny made of and that's science. Just a 
simple penny can be a whole wealth of learning. See what's been 
developed in only a short period-" 

'*The pri(iciple really doesn't bug us. It's fantastic." 



"In the past there were different workshops from people with different ' 
expertise; different ideas and materials available, set up by the 
administration and you were free if you felt the need to use the workshops 

"This year the present principal and staff are not as aware of what 

a corridor is, however, she has had enough confidence in me to let 

me run it and it has been functioning and it has been most spectacular." 

"I don't think the present (new) administration has had the time and 
the flexibility yet to get out of the office and come into the classroom 
and give support. " 

"The adult interaction sets the tone, but how it affects the children 
is the thing. " 
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''Sinte this is mul ti-ethnfc, multi-racial, niul ti-economfe: 
classroom, it's amazing how you get vsry little differentfetion 
based on that/' 

'Tor the most part, you get young people interacting based on 
developmental needs, social needs, physical needs, and you; get 
balances; that's what I think is important. You also see 
academic growth. It's amazing how it grows out of a child trhat 
satisfied." 

We (teachers) did our own setting up, our own planning, v/rr^th 
worked out well 
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TABLE I'l TEACHERS' RESPONSES TO QUESTIOiAIRE 



i 



qUESTIOHS 


CATEGORy I NON-ADVISORY SOPPORT (N^5) 


CATEGORY II SHORT TERM ADVISORY 
SUPPORT (N=5) 


CATEGORY III Of 
SUPPC 


I-G0IN6 ADVISORY 
RT(N=5) 


H(Mll 


:i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 . 






J. Years teaching? 


3 


4 


31 


. 9 


8 


12 


9 


9 


8 


5 
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rrs. 


1 


2yrs 


, 5yrs, 


__3yrs ' 


2. Grade levels 
taught? 


pre- 
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U 


2-8 


7.4.5-8 


Pre I, 
h 4-6 


Kgs, 


Nur- 
sery - 

K 


K-2 


5,6 


K. 1.2 
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M (1/2 


3.4 

) ■ 


K-3 


, 4.6 ; 


3. Grade level now 
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4th 
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Kgn. 


t 


1st 


5 


2 


3H 


tA 


4th 


K-2 


5th and 6th 


4, In a bilingual 
proqra:!!? 


NO 




.JL. 


,N0 ' 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


YES 


YES 


NO 


mm* 


HO 


5. Part of open 
. corridor now? 










NO 


YES 


NO 


NO 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES ■ 


6. Extent of teaching 
experience in open 
education? 

Considerable _ 


n 










n 


U 


n 






KX 




n 


n 


n 


Beginning 








n 


XK 






















7. Dees your school 
have an assisned 
Advisory Worl(5:hop 
Staff nenber? 


NO 


NO 




NO 


NO ■ 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 




YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


■ YES 


8, Advisory support 
_ you have received? 


On- 
going 


going 




None 


Short 
term 


None 


On- 
going 


Short 
term 


Short 
term 


Short 
term 


On- 

going 


On. 

going 


On- 
going 


On. 

going 


On.going 


9, Learned about 
Advisory Workshop? 


Attend 


Efirollei 
In open 
Ed. Pro 
at CCfiY 


From 
friends 
and a 
brochurf 


From, 
calendai- 
receivfit 
at 

school 


Knew aboi 
Prof. 
Weber ■ 


""lia've an 
t Masters 
from 
CCNY 


Word, of 
mouth 


Knew 
staff 
member 


Thru 
fellow 
leader 


Thru a 
friend 


Other 

tef.cher 

in 

school 


stud, 
i at 
CCNY 


L. Webe 


CCNY' 
" stud. 


CCNY student 


10. Total niii;iber of 
visits to Center 


50 


30-40 


2 


30+ 

summer 


100 


20 


50(over 
3yr5) 


25 


10 


80 + 
summer 


50 


50 




4 


entire month 
of July ,: 



TABLE II (continued) TEACHERS' RESPONSES TO QOESTlOiAIRE 



i-.()lJESTIOflS 


CATEGORY I NON-ADVISORY SUPPORT (N=5) 


CATEGORY II SHORT TERM ADVISORY SUPPORT (U=5) 


CATEGORY III ON-GOIfJG ADVISORY. . ■ ; 
SUPPORT [H] 
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9 
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X 
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X 
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X 


X 
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X 
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I 


X 




I 


I 


X 
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X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


:g. talk with staff 
about specific 
problems • 




X 


I 
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I 


X 
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X 


X 


X 
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■ X 


h. try . some thing new 
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I 


I 


I 
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X 


X 
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YES YES 


YES 
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YES 
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Once 


Reg. 
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Questions - 
(Section II) 



TABLE III TEACHERS' RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS 

Category I 

• Non-Advisory 
Support 



Category II 
Short Term 
Advisory Support 



Category III 

On-Going Advisory 
Support 



Key: 0 never; 1 rarely; 2 usi^ally; 

I most ofthe time;l all of the time; 
Snot applicable 



Respondent ■ Respondent 

Number Number 
1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 4 5 



Respondent 
fjumher 
1 2 3' 4' 5 



I I reorganize my classroom so that materials 
that are available to the children are 
found in differerit areas. 



2. I reorganize my classroom materials in 
response to the childrens' uses (so. as to 
encourage and provide for their free 
selection of materials.) 



3. I organize individual and group classroom 
workspace to foster classroom interaction 
between and among all members of the class 



4. I organize the classrooom to encourage 

and support the child's participation in 4 
the care of materials. 



5. I organize the classroom in ways that indicate 
my respect for the value of each child's work; 
, in ways that foster the children's respect 
for each other's work. 



;6. I have developed a pool of resource 
■ materials other than that furnished by a 
prescribed syllabus. 



Yes 



4+ 



3/4 
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TABLE III (continued) 



Category I , Category II Category III 

Questions Non-Advisory ' Short Term On-Going Advisory 

(Section II) Support ' Advisory Support Support 



Respondant Respondant Respondant 

Number Number Number 

1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 4 5 1 1 3 M-5 



7. , I base my planning on observations of chil- 
dren's use of the materials, their activities 4 
^ ■ and experiences and on my knowledge of their 
interests, needs and development. 


3 


4 


2 


2 


3 


4 


3 


3 


4 




3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


.8. My selection of activities and experiences for 
; the children increasingly comes from the pool 3 
of resources I have begun to develop. 


3 


4 


3 


3 


3 


4 


3_ 


1 


3 




3 


3 


3 


2 


4 


9. I keep a record (notebook)' of my experiences 
at the Horkshop Center and use this material 4 
as a collection of curricular possibilities 
for planning. 


1 


1 


3 


2 


1 


4 


,0 


0 


3 




1 


2 


3 


0 


4 


10. I take note of the children's free selection in 
the use of materials and from these observations 3 
of the children's uses, interests and^actual 

J.I 1 T i 1 • 4 1 > 

developments, I develop curricular projects. 


2 


4 


3 


can't 
follow 
thru 


2 


4 


2 


2 


2 




3 


3 


4 


3 


4 


11. I encourage the children's recording of each 
selection and use and incorporate my own and 3 
the children's notations for my future 
planning and adaptations. 


4 


4 


0 


2 


5 




3 


0 


2 




2 


1 


4 


3 


4- 


12. I am mostly responsible for the choice of the 
supplies and oiaterials, paid for by the 4 
school, that are utilized in my class. 


3 


, ) 
1 i ' 

4 


1 


1 


2 


0 


4 


4 


4 




1 


2 


3 


3 


4 • 
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TABLE III TEACHER'S RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS BY CATEGORY - SUMMARIZED 



Questions 








Total 




Category I 


II 


m " '.. 


Range of years teaching 


1-31 


3^31 


5-12 


1-5 


Grade levels taught • 


pre-school- 8 


pre-school -8 


Hursery-6 


K-6 


Number participating 
in a bi-lingual program 


2 


0 


0 ' 


I ' ■ 


Number participating in an 

upcii vUi I )UUi [/I uyi ciiii 


Q 
0 


0 


3 


5 


Niinhor nf r^ocnnnrifintc with 

considerable experience 


9 


\ " 

c 


0 




beginning 


6 


3 


1 


1 


Number at whose school an 
Advisory Workshop staff member 


5 


1 

0 


0 


5 , 


Fytpnt of Arli/Knrv ^^iinnny^t 

none 


2 




1 




short term 


6 




3 






yj 


2* 


1* 


5 


LCUiliCVJ OIUUU I nUVIjUIj 

Wnrk^hnn thrniinh. 

wnrrl of fiiniith 

V/UlU Ul IHUUlll 


i; 

J 


1 


i 

T 


1 


niHY f^nrnllmont 

\j\J\\ 1 CI II U 1 1 lllulj t 




? 

c 


1 
1 


q . . • 

• J 


.written, word 


2 


1 






Prof. Weber or staff member 


3 


1 




1 


Range of visits to Workshop 


2-100 


2-100 


10-80 


4-50 


:': ] 


,otal 


used ce 

,.the fol 
ways 


Iter in 
lowing 


used 
most 
often 


used center in 
the following 
ways 


used 
most 
often 


iKpd rpntpr in 

UOCU LCI! ICI III 

the. fol lowing 

way J 


ikpH 

most, 

UJ tell 


All 


7 




3 ■ 




2 




'■ 0 




participate in planned 
activities 


6 


7 . 


1 


3 


3 


2 


2 

L 


u 


participate in work- 
shop series 


2 




1 








1 




individual work 


5 


1 J 


1 


1 


2 




: 2 




bro'""o ' 


7 1 


2 


2 




2 


r 
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TABLE III TEACHER'S RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS BY CATEGORY 



(jyestions 








TOTAL 


Category 1 


II 


III ■•■ 








used' center in 


used 


ui)c!u Lenier in 




used center in 


used 




Tot 




. the following 


most 


th& follnwinn 




the followina 


iTiO';t 


attend, formal 


ways 


often 




often. 


ways 


often 




















6 


I 


I 


1 


1 


1 


3 




■5?.ttf;(i planned 


















discujsii'jns 


4 


1 






2 




2 


1 


'ilk 'w/staff about 


















SjHific problems 


5 


3 


1 ■ 




2 


2 


2 


1 


try something new 


4 




1 




1 , 




2 





f!3jor reasons for not 
ccininfj more often 



lack of time or 
personal reasons 



inconvenience of time 



Tescfiers from your school attend 
Center? Yes 



How frequently? few 



fairl y regular 



Administrators from your school 
attend renter? Yes 



How frequently? few 



fairly regular 



TOTAL 



15 



12 



CATEGORY I 



II 



III 



61 



62 
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TAPLEIV TEACHERS' RESPOflSFS TO QUESTIONS 



Choice * 


Total- 


Category I 

Non-Advisory 

Support 


Category II 
Short Term 
Advisory Support 


Category III 
On-going Advisory 
Support 


Question 1 










0 


0 


0 






. 1 


1 


1 






"2 


3 


1 


2 


■ : : — 


3 


4 


3 




1 


4 


" ■ 7 




3 


4 


5 


0 








Question 2 








.... 


0 


0 








1 


1 




1 




2 


"1 


1 






3 


5 


3 


1 


1 


4 


8 


1 


3 


4 


5 


0 








Question 3 










0 


0 








1 


1 


1 






2 


1 


1 






3 


6 


^ 


3 


2 


4 "1 


6 


1 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR DISSEMINATION 

One way the Workshop ':.anter can share its services, knowledge, professional 
concerns and progress as well as broaden the support base and understanding 
for the open classroom rationale and implementation is in its dissemination 
activities. Among the forms of publication ara position papers, occasional 
papers, manuals and handbooks such as curriculum bulletins, special publi- 
cations and th- monthly calendar of Workshop sessions. 

An analysis, of the content chosen for dissemination confirms the intent to 
advance the rationale, understanding and practice of the open education con- 
cept. 

Tracing the topics addressed over the three year funding period demonstrates 
a consistency of project long-term goal di recti veness as well as the quality 
of process and growth toward the project goal, namely, to offer opportunities 
for continuity of professional development, services for beginners in open 
education, and dissemination of what has been learned. (The overall objective 
is that the participant become an active learner himself and an active agent 
in his growth). 

Notes from Worksh op Center for Open Education , published four times, a year, has 
as its purpose the periodic reporting of change in open education. It serves as 
a forum for discussion of ideas and developments in curriculum a classroom 
organization that Workshop Center Staff and participants find useful to share. 
The topics represented over the three year funding period show an expanding 
growing concern for the quality and structure of classroom life that foster or 
inhibit a child's natural growth and learning. Theoretical and practical pieces 
beginning in March 1972 addressed general aspects of eval\iatton and specific 
concerns and criticisms. 
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The Metropolitan Achievement Test v/as assessed and criticized for its 
inherent class and cultural bias and designed only to test prescribed 
standards said to dictate curriculum, an obviously inappropriate tool to 
measure natural growth, devel opriient and learning as open classroom prac- 
tices promote. 

Throughout the years Notes has reflected the examination of evaluation 
and other key educational activities and practices (structure and organi- 
zation for classroom and school change, accountability, language dev'elop- 
ment, parent involvement, heterogeneous groupings, etc.) have been 'ciscussed 
and v/ritten about so that school people might be better informed to function 
more thoughtfully and responsibly to effect positive educational change that 
will benefit children. 

Other materials which are disseminated by the Workshop Center are listed below 

with a brief description of each: 

Thg^_^ jPTJ<shop Center for Open Education 
This is a monthly announcement in the form of a calendar prepared by the 
staff as a result of on-going planning and decision making based on partic- 
ipant specific .feedback and requests, as well as determinations of beginner 
and experienced participant needs. The calendar represents a wide range 
of offerings, including: 

Teaching Bilingual Children - Part of series of position papers, 

curriculum bulletins, and occasional 
papers. 

- I Like The Way I Am Right Now, by Jose Luis Pizarro 

A story to encourage teachers to see 
children and children to see themselves 
as potential authors, writing for others 
as well as thefiisel ves . 

E va 1 ua t i on Recons i dercd , by Arthur Tobier 

A position paper supporting documentation 
on evaluating change and changing evalu- 
ation . 

66 
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The Workshop Center Sampler 



shared notes and references that 
were part of the first year and 
one half of the Center's existence 
A cross section of scheduled worK- 
shops emphasizing practical aspects 
of work, in open classrooms. Supple-- 
mentary to theoretical discussions in 
other center publications. 



Dates of publication of Notes: 



Summer 1974 
Fall 1974 
Winter 1974 
Spring 1975 
Summer 1975 



Other publications for dissemination include: 

Bulletin on the Role of the Advisor (about 50 pp.) 

Samples of teachers' work (about 40 pp. with illustrations) 

Small sampler of best workshop presentations for 1974-75 

Recollections of a One-Room School house : an Interview with Marian Brooks, 
April 1975 

Bulletin on evaluation with samples of recording and documentation 
Proceedings of Conference on The Roots of Open Education 
Pictorial History of The Roots of Open Education 

s 
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CHANGES RESULTING FROM PREVIOUS TOOMMENDATIONS AND EVALUATIONS 



The following changes occurred during the 1974-1975 Advisory Workshop 
Center year as a result of recommendations and evaluations made in the 
previous years: 

whole day use of the Center made possible through the staggering of staff 
work schedules; 

re-assignment of staff to facilitate response to other group's requests 
for assistance (e.g. in-service training for teachers on release time, 
principal 's meetings); 

changes in scheduling that would permit more consistent attendance on 
the part of participants. For example, offering experiences in one area 
on the same day of the week,' in the 4pm to 6pm time slot, so as to enable, 
teachers to plan on the basis of a month; 

concentrated efforts to ensure that all workshops discuss the developmental 
patterns of use of a particular experience or material; 
re-scheduling of consultations with Workshop Center staff, individual 
independent work, access to films, etc., into the 6pm to 8pm time slot so as. 
to be able to respond to the major use period of staff time; 
establ ishment^of a regular monthly meeting of teachers who make frequent use 
of the Workshop Center to ensure that their comments could be enlisted in 
making adaptations of calendar and workshop offerings; 
planning according to a monthly master plan so as to reduce the amount of 
staff time spent in planning the 4pm-8pm Workshop calendar and thereby 
gaining enough time to print the calendar and to more effectively affix 
staff responsibility for the weekday workshops; ' 

all arrangements - for scheduling, registration, staff assignment, etc., are 
constantly being examined in order to simplify them and ensure flexibility; 
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children have been included more in the workshops; 

increase in bilingual use of the Workshop Center has 'received emphasis. 
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SUMMARY OF THREE YEARS OF WORKSHOP SESSIONS AND ATTENDANCE 
The Workshop Center serves thousands of participants and visitors 
each year. Participants (teachers, parents, paraprofessional s , 
college students and school administrators) come from a r-^nge of 
institutional settings, including Day Care and Headstart Centers, 
private schools, public elementary, junior and secondary schools. 
City College of New York and other colleges. 

In its first year of operation 3408 participants attended 209 separate 
Workshop Center sessions scheduled on 133 days during the period from 
December 4, 1972 through June 21, 1973. In its second year of operation 
3798 participants attended 367 separate Workshop Center sessions 
•scheduled on 153 days during the period from September 15, 1973 throuyh 
June 21, 1974. In its third year of operation 6151 participants 
attended 278 separate Workshop Center sessions scheduled on 148 days 
during the period from September 19, 1974 through June 14, 1975. The 
proportionate number of scheduled sessions have decreased with each 
successive year reflecting decision making based on a criterion of 
depth rather than quantity. Throughout the same three year span 
registered attendance has substantially grown. It is important to point 
ovt that records of attendance have represented a major difficulty 
duo to some very understandable reasons. It is no small task to 
adequately record the volume of participants who use the Center, even 
though continually reminded to register and even though a staff member 
is assigned to oversee registration during the peak hours of 4-5 p.m. 
The figures continue to reflect fewer participants than do attend. 
A digest of soss^'ons and attendance is included. 
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College faculty and students have used the Workshop Center.over the 
previous three year period by participating in, and/or staffing, workshop 
sessions, seminars or other professional activities. 

Between November 1972 and June 1973 a total of 1 ,005 CCNY/ sti^dents attended 
36 scheduled Workshop sessions. 

Between July 1973 and June 1974 a total of 1,297 students atl,.:\id9d 54 
scheduled Workshop sessions. 

Faculty participation figures are incomplete for both school years 
Between July 1974 and June 1975 a total of 1,019 CCNY students attended 49 
scheduled Workshop sessions, a decrease from the previous year. 
23 CCNY faculty participated in, and/or staffed, Workshop sessions, seminars 
or other professional activities between July 1974 and June 1975. 
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BILINGUAL PFRSONNEL SERVED THROUGH THE ADVISORY WORKSHOP PROJECT 



Records of bilingual personnel served through the Advisory Workshop Project 
for the past two years were not kept. However, records of scheduled 
activities show that the number of scheduled bilingual sessions have increased 
over the last three years. 

From September 1974 through June 1975 234 bilingual personnel were involved 
in the Advisory Workshop Project. 

There are five bilingual staff members of the Advisory Workshop staff. 

A total of tv/enty-eight bilingual workshop participants receive advisory support 

in their open corridors and classrooms. 

Conversational Spanish sessions are offered weekly to the Workshop Staff. 
The Bilingual Education staff of CCNY attends Advisory Workshop staff meetings. 
CCNY preservice education students meet weekly at the Center for their 
Spanish class in order to re-inforce their language learnings. Unlike the 
typical college class, this class conducts activities (cooking, working with 
clay, crafts, weaving, etc.) while conversing in Spanish. The members of 
this class have made greater progress in their learning and use of the 
Spanish language than is found in members of other, more traditional classes. 
Of the paraprofessionals r.ttending the Workshop Center, at least one/half 
are bil ingual . 

Analysis of advisor's memos makes it clear that there is an increasing intensity 
and conconLration and quantity of work with bilingual efforts (e.g. teas, 
classes, parents' workshops). 
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CHAPTER IV SUMMARY OF MA JOR FINDINGS, CONCLUS IONS AND RE COMMENDATIO NS 
The long-term project goals included as product objectives for the third year - 
growth in institutional support, increased Workshop Center use by those working 
in bilingual classrooniS| incorporating the Center's activities into the teacher 
education structure at City College, and deepening of parti^cipants ' tinderstanding 
of open classroom rationale - are all areas in vijiJ^ch there^is evidence for 
positive ''growth toward:" development. 

Observations, interviews and questionnaire responses regarding the effect of 
the Workshop Center Advisory program on teachers and the application to their 
classrooms.. would indicate that the difference in effect is in degree, not in 
presence. In all classes and corridors visited the "presence" of the Workshop 
facility could be seen. The perceptible differences were in degrees and levels 
of open classroom practices and learnings applied to the classroom or corridor* 
situation and, perhaps most important, the presence or absence of advisory 
workshop staff. 

There is no doubt that the presence of on-going advisory staff support is 
responsible for the finer quality of open classroom practice within the schools 
visited. The follow-on support, guidance and leadership the advisory staff can 
offer at the Workshop Center in an onsite situation is highly valued by Workshop 
participants and directly contribute to the success of the goals of the total 
Workshop Center program. Advisory staff are also instrumental in the achieving 
and maintainence of on-site .adniinistrati ve support which is cr^ally important 
to the opening up of classrooms. 

Degrees of open classroom rationale and practices were demonstrated in all 
classrooms visited, but in the no support Category I the low end of the "openness 
spectrum was observed in contrast to the classrooms and corridors visited in the 
on-going support Category III. The difference among the two groups of five 
teachers in the number of visits to the Center shows more consistent higher 
attendance for those in Category III> but not enough of a difference to attribute 
the total effect of the Workshop Advisory program to attendance at the facility 
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itself. Four out of five respondents in Category III indicated that they felt 
they have considerable experience in the open corridor education even though the 
amounts of visits to the center facility, and the interview responses, show 
no appreciable difference between this category and the other two. Respondents 
with either short term or on-going advisory support tended to use the Center 
more- for independent activities than did those with no advisory support. 
The data collected strongly indicates that the presence of on-going advisory 
support within the school is of crucial importance to maintaining a continuing 
implementation and integration of the workshop program goals and objectives. 
This support is important from two basis perspectives: advisory support 
provides on-going help for teachers to build and establish their own support 
r- systems and to progress in the open education experience, and advisory support, /--r- 
serves as catalyst for building and establishing the necessary administrative 
support within the schools. 

The data shows that the presence of meaningful administrative support is clearly 
necessary to the success of opening up the classrooms- It is in this area that the 
workshop facility must continue and broaden its efforts: 

wherever possible, advisory staff should be placed in the schools 
more involvement of administrative personnel in Center programs and 
activities in interaction with teachers and other school personnel (not in 
isolation as an administrative group) is recommended. 

sharing of teachers and other personnel from schools with on-going support 
with administrative and other personnel from schools without this support 
in small group work sessions is seen as a way to bring about greater 
administrative support 

continuation of programs and activities focused on the relationship of 
open education and tfie administrative role and function is likewise 
recommondod. 

It is clear tluU the toiichers from schools with no advisory support and little 
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or no administrative support must receive greater attention and help from 
the Center facility. Althoijgh the problem of teacher "loneliness" was 
addressed t;.his year, these efforts must continue and broaden. Once again, 
the resource pool with, personnel from schools with on-going advisory support, 
and a few with short term advisory support (who have managed the problem of 
teacher loneliness) can be shared more fully through small group, task oriented 
(resource linking) activities. This is recommended as d way for the Center 
staff to become more participant-directed in helping them to plan their own 
dissemination efforts and thereby broaden the project base by using and adding 
to, its resources. 

The effect of the Workshop Center facility and program and short term or on- 
going advisory support is clearest in the areas of: available materials 
and pooling of resources; interrelationship of people and curriculum; focus / 
on interests of the children and teacher activity that supports and encourages 
these interests. Teacher interaction is markedly different in the on-going 
support category. It is vital, constant and productive. In the other two 
categories teacher interaction, if it exists, is on a hit or miss basis and 
occurs as a result of the experiences at the Center rather than from any support 
given by the school administration. Center experiences are extremely valuable 
but are not enough. In effect we are looking at a three part, interrelated 
concept - the Workshop facility, the advisory support and the administrative 
facilitation - the strength (and on-going success and progress) lies in the 
interrelationship and equality of the three parts. As may be expected, the 
interactior. of children with each other or with teachers and other adults 
also differs markedly among the three categories. The spontaneous, alive 
interaction that ;:haractGri2es the Category III classroom is missing to varying 
degi-ees in the classroom of the other categories. The difference is noticeable 
and evidences itself in the way the children deal with the matncials around them, 
the entl)usia;.iiii they feel and are free to show for activitio,^ ,md the way in 
which they relaLa to eacli other, to teachers and other adults. This is a level 
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of sophistication in this realm reached in Category III that is not approached 
in the other classrooms- The effect of the total Workshop Center program 

V 

(including on-going advisory support and administrative support) is summed 

up in this quotation from a Category III teacher" 

Comparatively speaking, it's beautiful here. You don't get that 
violent feeling. Kids fight every day, but you don't get that 
underlying hostility. That, I think, comes from corridor inter- 
relatedness, the teacher inter-relatedness , and the children 
interrelating with one another. I just couldn't function under any 
other circumstances. - ^ ' 

And the absence of this qualitative effect is summec' up in this quotation 

from a Category II teacher: 

Sometimes I think the administration is schizophrenic. They 
want the idea of an open classroom - it looks good on- paper. 
But, at the same time, they want 30 kids sitting at desks, 
looking at a book and writing quietly. ' 

The technique of record keeping - its importance to the continuity of open 

education - is the most obvious area in which improvement is needed in all 

categories. More efforts must be made to accomplish this end. Teachers seem 

to understand the importance of this activity but for a variety of reasons, 

(i.e., too busy, other priorities) do not implement and continue recording 

practices. The logs, notations, records could be the most important evaluators- 

of the open education process in the long run. For this reason alone greater 

emphasis must be plated on its rationale, skill and practice. This is not 

to minimize the importance of recording the learning process and developmental • 

stages and project series found in open classrooms. Rather, it is to remind 

one of the concept of long range documentation as continued measure and evidence 

of the success of the concept; the shape of the future curricula for the 

Workshop Center; and the evaluation of teacher and children performance and 

continuity of development. 
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.MAJOR FINDINGS 



Continued progress toward the Workshop goal of developing good 
understanding and practice of open education for Workshop participants. 
An increase in institutional support as a result, of greater efforts 
by the Workshop Center to work with school administrators. 
An increase in the number of open classrooms in the schools themselves. 
An increase in the individual contributions of persons and methods in 
the process goals of the Center. 

Continuation and expansion of the representation of problem solving as 

a major method in all areas of the program. 

Emphasis on the role of the paraprofessional in open classroom 

practices. 

An increase in the efforts by the Center to address the problem of "teacher 

loneliness". 5;;'>a ' " 

Recognition and appropriate staffing and planning of the importance 

of advisory response to area schools' requests for assistance to the 

opening of classrooms. 

An increase' in the Workshop Center's efforts to help teachers build 

their own support systems* to share resources and materials. 

An increase in the number and intensity of bilingual efforts. 

Greater seeking and utilization of participant feedback in the planning 

and scheduling of the Workshop programs and activities. 

Obvious difference in the effect of truly open classrooms when compared 

to those with no on-goiny advisory support, or short term advisory 

support. 

True imploiiiefitation of the principles and p)\ictices of opon education in 
the cl()ssrooms visited; differences occurring in docjroo and/oi^ level of 
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implementalion and use. 

A visible relationship between the presence of advisory staff in the schools 
and the high degree of understanding of open education evidenced in the 
classrooms and corridors; and, in the high level of administrative support 
and involvement. 

A need for more concentrated and re-defined efforts towards the importance 
of record keeping. 

An immense awareness on the part cf the Workshop Center staff to the needs 
and interests of its participants that is reflected in the programs and 
activities offered; the ways in which the schedule is formed; and, the 
continued emphasis on evaluation and change. 

Implementation of a monthly mooter plan of scheduling to facilitate participant 
attendance and to shorten the amount of staff time devoted to scheduling. 
A growth in registered attendance, as reflected in improved record keeping. 
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SUMmRY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

(Txpansion of placement of advisory staff in schools. 

More involvement with school administrative personnel by the Workshop 

Center staff in programs and activities in interaction with 

other than administrative school personnel. 

Sharing of school personnel from schools with on-site advisory support 

with school personnel from schools with both >hort term and no on-site 

advisory support in programs and activities of the Center facility. 

Expansion of programs and activities focused on the relationship of open 

education and the administrative role and function. 

Expansion and deepening of efforts to address the problem of "teacher 

loneliness". 

Evaluation of methods of imparting..and teaching importance of record 
keeping for purposes of making it more effective; greater emphasis on 
the importance of record keeping. 

Continued expansion of bilingual involvement and programming 

New York State Department of Education consider program for Title III 

funding as an Exemplary Program. 
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March 19, 1975 



Martin Olanoff, Liaison 

CUNY Advisory Workshop 

Office of Educational Evaluation, Room 738 

110 Livingston Street 

Brooklyn, New York 11201 

RE: 09-53606 Function Number 

Dear Mr. Olanoff: 



The enclosures represent the evaluation refinements developed to meet 
?q?d r^nc^^^'j^S revisions per Melvin Goldberg (see enclosed September 12. 
1974 Consultant Budget Form), and is the result of direct consultation 
with Professor Lillian Weber, Project Director and Ms. Nan Schwann, 
Project Coordinator. ' "■ 



Sincerely, 



Patricia A. Bull 
PAB:lj 

cc: M. GoVioerg 

L. Weber 
Encs. 
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CITY COLLEGE ADVISORY WORKSHOP EVALUATIOi; 
:j.C^iO:i Q^i-33606 . • ' COriSULTAIiT-rVALllATOR: Patricia A. 3.11 

I • IVAUJAT] oriiG:; 

/■ Th- Bon'-d of rcluwtion Title II J ■Consal U^nt-Evuluator will Gvalucitc ' 
c ,s<- -00-. 0^50^^^^^^^^ interview ic.icl,ers and review reports and 
d t 1h Tcovcri^e three year period ov ve.ciu,; ^^J o|; er u .n e 
a-fir,.:.! evaluative report. The cl a3rn^rK-.:S tn. w , 1 Le ' h 

;L o;;Ce;:tr' The loaci.er. who will be o^.ervee ana interv.eweo 
will be tec-chers who have used the Center. Tne u-a , v,i , o. xo 
evaluate v.he effect vhcr. tne Advisory WorK.snop Con.e. nas La on 
teachers with varied ar.vounts of expenence wiuu anu udviso)^ su^foi t 
from the Center. 

1. A total of fifteen teachers will be observed and interviewed 
in accord with the following categories: 

1 1 five teachers who have r.ade use of the Advisory 
Workshop Center over a period or finie andju'e 
iiriplenienfinq open classrocrc, practices in uieii 
classroor,-- end who have lio acdiiionci ^<r,'iS'jry 
support, doing it solely frcii viorkshep Ce-rce>- ^ 




1 ? five teachers v;ho have used the Advi:-ory Workshop 
over a period of time and are in.pl e;r,pntinc] open 
classroor.i practices in tneir classrooir,s wno have. 

• had short-term advisory support. 

1 3 l^ive tcaci-,-rc wiio have usee the Advi sory -Workshop 
* on an on-roinc; basis and are ir,-,pl eraenti nc] open ■ 
classroo.-practices in their classrooms jne w o ave 
had on-going advisory support on along-tenn oasio. 

B. The Advisory V!nrksho.p Project evaluation activities are to: 

1. Assess individual contributions of persons /^^j-';^;;;^ ^'^ 
the process noals of the Worksnop Center ror the tni.d 
year in;plc;;ienta'i.iOM as contained in the. program pro-,osal. 

? Review nast proiect reno^s and f i,r,riings covori ng the _ 
thrc4 yoai fluvJinq period in order to prepare a summarive. 
' historical and descrii'ti ve rciiorL. 

3. Schedule a total of ?8 Wor,,.siu,P Center ^'1'' ^^^r^'^';;^;^;'^ 
.,s deteninncd hy Project Director and arranged by mo..cu 

Coord i nil ter. 

4. f.'cvolo'p an instrument to; 

/I 1 n>cord ohserv.itions of i.arlir.i p.uit s who use the 
• . Wm^shop Center and as:u.-,s nie tear.ner's pi-og,TSs in. 

: ix. roorcHUiinncj ,tlio cla.vsror.ir, so that iiiutorials o,ro 
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avci ilciMc iur t(Kj chi 1 oVon ' s u:»o in ui ffcroiit. 
arorjG of the; cL:;s^->)'oo;,i. 

r(i(./riiuni/:o t.tio c\ii:^'^roo\\\ mo torial s i:i rcs|)0'r;o to 
tho child'rori's usoi; so or> to oncourocje oncl provide 
for LiK/ir free soloction o1 materials. 

c. or(jdu\'/.'i\'\[\ indi vidua 1 nncl cjroi;;) cla:>srooni work',>i)rjce 
to foster^ clcissroop! int-oraction ljetwr?cn and ci.ion^ 
all inciibors of the closs. 

d. orcjiini?inn the cl aF>:-.roOi;i to or^courayc and support 
the child's particii-ution in tno caro of i;o iorifi i s . 

e. orcjani;:inq the claLsroo:;i in w.ys thrit 'IndicriLo Ihe^ 
teachers respect for the. value of each child's work 
in ways that foster tne child's respect for ouch 
other '.s work. 

4.2 assess the absence or presence of the pool of resource 
■ Miaterials available to the ciiildren. 

4.3 assess tiic teacher's planning based on her observations 
*. of the ch-ildren's use of the ir.aterials, their activities 

and experiences, interests, needs and developn'.ent . 

4.4 assess the teacher's choice of activities aiid experiences 
for the children as coivnng increasingly from th-- pool 

of resources which have been developed. 

4.5 interview teachers to deieri;;ine ihe extend to which 
adniinistrr- tors support teacher's ir.ipl cnienting open 
classrooiM practices, 

4.6 provide data on bilingual personnel involved in Advisory 
Worksho,-) Project including: 

* 

a. City University facuTty 

b. Open classroor.i personriel 



The follcwinq instrument has beon developGd in order to record observations cf 
classrooms and assess tne teacher's progress in iinplenventing open claLsrooru pr 
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SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE COMPLETED BY TEACHERS 

CITY COLLEGE ADVISORY WORKSHOP CENTER FOR OPEN EDUCATION 

Please complete this questionnaire to provide needed information for a 
third year ESLA Title III Project evaluation. Thank you. 

Patricia A. Bull 

Consultant - Evaluator contracted by the Office' of Educational Evaluation 

Board of Education 

City of New York, 1974-75 



Name D^te 
School ' "Boroucjh ' District .p.s. # 

Sect ion I 

1. How many years have you taught? 

2. What grade leve\s have you taught? - 

3. What grade level (s) are you presently teaching? ' 

4. Are you participating in a bilingual program? ^Yes No 

5. Are you presently a part of an Open Corridor Program? ' ^Yes ; _No 

6. Please give an ^ipproximate indication of the extend of your teaching 
experience in open education. (Check one) 

A) . Investigating/thinking about it. 

B) . Beginning involvement. 

C) . Considerable experience. ^' 

Additional Comments: 
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How did you learn about the City College Advisory Workshop? 



Estimate the approximate total number of visits which you have made to 
the Workshop Center. 



In v/hich of tlie following v/ayr, have you used the Workshop Center? (Check 
all tliat apply) 

3- to participate in planned activity v/orkshops (e.g., "make 

and take," "movement," "cardboard carpentry," etc.) 

to participate in a series of planned workshops on a given 

topic (e.g., "Fact, Faptasy and Feeling," Reading, Drawing, 
etc.) 

^- to work individually on explorations not necessarily connected 

with any of the planned workshops listed on the Workshop Center 
Calendar 



d. to drop in informally to browse 

e. to attend formal talk(s) 



to attend planned discussion sessipn(s) 

9- to talk with workshop staff about specific problems 

h.' to try something new you had never done before 

In which of th,e v/ays listed in Ques^tion 11, did you make greatest use of the 
Workshop Center? (iMidicate by' letter, and 1 imit yoUr choice to two.) 

(1) (2) ____ 



Which one (or combination) of the factors listed below describes your 
major reason(s) for not returning more often? 

a. inconvenience of location 

b. inconvenience of hour 

c. Inconvenience of sign-up procedure 

d. Center duplicates resources you are using elsewhere 

limited value of the Center's offerings for your own needs/purpr^es 

Insufficient space and/or facilities to do your own exploration 

g. lack of time .or personal constraints 

h. intended to attend only once 

1. other, please specify . 



Have other teachers from your school attended the Workshop Center? ^Yes No 

If yer>, how freouontlv? Onlv n few ti 



SECTION II APPENDIX B 

_p ^never J ^rarely Jl ^usually 3 niost of the time 4 ^all of the time 



5 not appl iccibl e 



J. I reorganize my classroom so that materials that are available to 
the children arc found in different areas. 

_2. I reorganize my classroom materials in response to the childrens' uses 
(so as to encourage and provide for their free selection of materials). 

^3. I organize individual and group classroom workspace to foster classrooiri 
interaction between & among all members of the class. 

^4. I organize the- cl assroom to encourage and support the child's participation 
in tlie care of materials. 

^5. I organize the classroom in v/ays that indicate my respect for the Vclue of 
each child's work in ways that foster tno children's respect for each 
other's work. 

6. I have developed a pool of resource materials other than that furnished 
by a prescribed syllabus. 

7. I base my planning on observations of children's use of the materials, 
their activities and experiences and on my knowledge of their interests, 
needs and development, 

8. 'Vy selection of activities and experiences for the children increasingly 
comes from the pool of resources I have begun to develop. 

9. I'keep a record (notebook) of my experiences at the Workshop Center and 
use this material as a collection of curricular possibilities for 
planning. 

10. I take- note of the Children's free selection in the use of materials and 
from these observations of children's uses, interests and actual developments 
I develop curricular projects. 

11. I encourage the children's recording of each selection and use and 
inco^^porate my own and the children's notations fro my future" planning 
and adaptations. 

12. I am mostly responsible for the choice of the supplies an.-! materials, paid 
for by the school, that are utilized in my classroom. 
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CRITERIA OBSERVATION SHEET: COMPLETED BY EVALUATOR IN CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 

^_ncver J rarely 2 usually 3 m ost of the time 4 all of the time 

,5 not applicable 



1 



I , reorganize my classroom so that materials that are available to the 
children are found in different areas. 

Observation as above: children move freely about. the room without asking 

permission 
spatial arrangements are flexible 

I reorganize my classroom materials in r^t\ • \o the childrens' uses (so 
as to encourage and provide for their free action of materials). 

Observation as above: ^^naterials are readily accessible to children 

the teacher tries to modify the content and arrangement 

. of the classroom based upon her observation anu 
reflective evaluation of the childrens' growth 

^children v/ork directly with manipulative materials : 

^^i^any different activities go on simultaneously 

space is divided into activity areas _ 

^activity areas provide for a vareity of potential usage 



5. 



and allow for a range of ability levels 



J. I organize individual and group classroom workspace to foster classroom interaction 
between & among all members of the class. 

Observation as above: talking among chil dren is encouraged 

children help one another 

^there are few fixed time peri-oti-s- 



^children generally work individually and in sp>..'i groups 

^children generally group and-re--g-ro-up-t4iems^+\Aes 

through their own choices 

^4, I organize the classroom to encourage and support the child's participation in the 
• care of materials. 

Observation as above: ^material s.^are readily accessible to children 

children work directly with materials 

children move freely-a-bout the room without asking 

permission 

there is an overall sense of coirwiiunity of mutual respect 

and cooperation 

^books are suppl ied in diversity and profusion 

_the teacher permits and encourages the child's self 

directed use of materials 

I organize the classroom in ways that indicate my respect for the value of each 
child's work in ways that foster the children's respect for eacli other's work. 

Observation as above: there is an overall purposeful ness and .a sense that the 

children value their work and their learning 

- there is- an overall sense of cofnrunity of mutual respect 

and cooperation 

^children generally work v, dividual ly cind/or in small 

groups 
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I have do7cloi)C!(j a pool of resource in.Uer-lrris olitnir than thot furivishcci by ^'t 
prescribed .sylldJ^u:;. 

Observation as above: the eriv1)-oriii:ent presents a balance of coniiDcrciolly 

^prepared inatoririlfi and innterials brought in or devolo;>ed : 
by teacher and students i 

common envi rojiiiiont materials (plant l ife, rocks, pets, ' 

egg cartons, etc) are used 

__jnanipulativo inaterials arc supplied in great diversity 
and range with little replication (i.e. not class sets) 

I base my planning on obscrvcitions of children's use of the materials, their 
activities and experiences and on my knowledge of their interests, needs and 
development. 

Observation as above; the teacher tries to modify the context and arrantyji^ents 

of the classroom basc'd upon observation of children's 
use of materials 

^activity areSs provide for a variety of potential us^rc 

"^and allow for a range of ability levels 

^the teacher dees not group children by ability accorcing 

to tests or other means 

, the teacher sometimes gathers the whole group for 

activities 

the teacher becomes actively involved in the work. of each 

child as one who seeks to help hiin/her reali^.e his ycals 
and potential 

My selection of activities and experiences for the children increasingly comes 
from the pool of resources I have begun to develop. 

Observation as above: ^teacher seeks information about new materials 

^the basis for the chi ld^s learning at. the primary levo'i 

is his interest and interaction with the materials 
instead of giving .assignments, the teacher ai.iplifies 

and extends, the possibilities of activities children 

have chosen partially through the introduction of 

related materials 
activities do nofc» arise from pre-determined curricular 

I keep a record (notebook) of my experiences at the Viorkshop Center and use this 
material as a, collection of curricular possibilities for planning. 

Observation as above; a log of experiences is maintained and used by the 

teacher ' 

I take note of the Children's free selection in the use of materials and from 
these observations of children's use, interests and actual developments I 
develop curricular projects. 

Observation as above: a log of curricular possibilities including observations, 

• .interests, use and development notations. 

. . ^notations by teachei' of instances for use as starting 

points of a child's increasing concentration, unusual 
use of resources, special interests, etc. 

I encouiMge the children's recording of eacli selection and use and incorporate my 
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)NTI:RVI!:w HJTII TL"ACIii;RS RrGARDIUG 
CHANGES IN INSTITUTJCiAL SUPPORT 

« 

1. Teacher is oncourofjod to develop materials in support of open-cla^.srooni 
curricular pcjssibi i i ties (i.e., decreased use of prescribed syllobus with 
fixed objectives). 

2. Teacher is encourciged to develop materials on varied levels. 

3- Institutional support for open classroom is seen where sch^^ol funds are used 
for mciteri^ls needed for open-ended curricular use. 

4. Teacher donionstrates acceptance of individual and group use of centers and th^^.t 
some materials will be used autonomously by children and some materials are 
used according to teacher organization and under teacher direction. 

5. Planning and recording prcctices change as described. 

6. Supervisory practices change to support the teacher's implementation in 
support of the child's growth; from evaluation ratings to advisement; for 
the continuity of teacher development. 

7. School or systems arranges time for teacher development' sessions and a 
professional library of books and resource materials. 

8. ' Supervisory evaluation of teacher performance reflect an acceptance of. chanqes 

1n the r. ssroom and teacher's organization, planning and record keeping. 

1. Do you feel that there has been any change in the school administration 
since your utilization of the open classroom concepts in your classroom? 

2. With the changes you've made in the physical set-up of your classroom 
and/or the introduction of non-prescribed materials: 

2.1 have you received any support-formal or information from your principal? 
■ 2.2 what Form ^has it taken? 

3. Are teocher development sessions a part of your school routine? 
3.1 describe thcim 

. 4. Do you foel that your open classroom practices have the support of your administra 
tion? 

4.1 how much? . . 

4.2 in what ways? . 
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Lo.^ I 



? 0 i^n n 6. ' ^ ■ ' ^ . ?. 
v±-p r.x o n r c- '"p o r. ^ h , ^. ^ , ?! ■'^7 /l 



Thi.s v; x. the firBt soccion r.nd nhe Intro '"^.mc-Ov^. r\ono'^':v o-r* -:^\c- 
'Vo7rksho-p str?.ff, outlined the ror^uir'i^^rncnu^; of the cour:^^^ •■^•i-'' 
stressed at'ende^-nce c.nd pr:^tici^.^r:.tion lin vrorkchop ^^cti-- It i ' r. • 

1. ye on ^. lo.^ . r:ach student to write up en accoujiu of rt 
lc??.st zix sonrions that were fruitful. 

Atter. d?.nco '.v-^r; ver?;- lm-oorti?nt and they rmet reflect r.otlvitior 
in the cl^:G^7roon r^ctivities of the te^^cher. However, thv': ctw''- -r-'vi: 
munit var?/ her interefst. The r:tv^c'^cnt should -^.ttend a ^cri3^^. of 
v/orkshops covering a variety of fv.uh.iect arec-sj- Shn choT5.1d f'?ol 
fi-^ee to consult with workshop of f :!.ci:?.ls and ar:k for helr^, 
3. Seosi onn. r'ach Btiident pr:.id ^'?1.00 and w. r. -^liven calondi. r 
for the month. This calendar outl-^ned the daily activitier of 
the v/orkshop. One important part of this a?r;cct of 'the workciho^:) 
was the free don of choice and lc:titude afforc?ed each student • 
The Rtudont wf^ft perrr.itted to chooe:e his aovi.vities, but he could 
only attend two seorions on a ,p;iven tonic. He W: roouired to 
have his cnird ?i/piod at the end of er^ch r5e^:?sion. /m in^^truotor 
must sirpi his card - 12 i^escionc. 

n-cner-'^.l ^^orrn ons ^r'Vipeo (3) .{general Gerrr^i'^ns were T)l<innor. '^hir- 
brin^'io the nu"r:^/oer of ^esc^onQ to 1^ ^^^^ '^-'^-^ 9emer"::er*- 

V rtioinal;i-^n' rtici'int-i on '.v-'r: i:^o- rt-rt . '^ho r^^ vHon-'-'^ wc.ro 
cncour ^od hrcon^e 'ic'-'ivo ^r.'.rtioi-r-nt f. in e''r)\ .•^-^•'-ivitv of 
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Or-''''^p.vi i 5: t. ion. 
d. October P.^th . rrenorr-l ^vc^.^ion 

Corirr.on-^r: on T 'Ootvi:^-:: Tr- . 'Vo^nr 

After t'le f orrnP:! itio : . cf w^-'': rr^uironer.t r:, of the co^t*-' 



1, a) Theory boliinr] the inforrrl clacfrroon or ''*"r;n.ir:atio*a . 

do you arran'":e roons in are? s? 
b) Tfeasons for chr.n^-e mur^t stoin from knovilodro of '" hildvCiU' s 
learning. 

2. a) Or>^F^ni.y.in,^ - Th^ Physical Asi?ectG of tho roon shovld ^.h^v; 

stora'^e, v/ork$:'>r)r^.ce , 'vhole .^roup '"^.ro'-s, quiet places:, v;orV 
in pro.^rosr area??, and dj.srji.cay comers, 
b) So.fety ruler. ap-.ly both in traditi onal and formal cl'kv.r. . 

C o mT)c^ r i r::on -v i t >> "^r a i ■: i or a ] . Cl^^^^r.room 

Dr. •7ebcr in her dicci^^'f^ion of this topic, conT)--.rod 
the tra-ditional and informal cli?.6srooTn. 

In the traditional she illustrated that the te.rc>^er 
sees all children in the sane way. ?hc result is a bell curve. 
In traditional education thir> difference is deficit e.g. it 
ranees from 100, 99, 98, -97 etc. She pror)or.ed that as educ-^torc 
v/e should look at children not as deficit but as a poninibilxty 
for learning. 'Ve mu.^t aclcnov/lod^e individual differences and 
plan acoordinrrly . 

Secondly, tr:iditionaT cclucp*^:ion hr.r. one vc^ry in^orta:it 
in-^-rodicnt - nn^^cholorioal rer-ct-'^cn - t'v t of inolr.vion- '"ubioo 
arc^r: arc t:^u^'Vt in inoln : en for t):o rnorl: '-v r-^, 'he rohool 
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f^'iib.ioct n-'-'^'^or .i r t'AJ'^ht 'bocpj^vG "^hc GUI'* cii?.''^"'^ r^' 
does not o-'^torcl n.c-ronr. are:" o hut nust be oon^lo to'-'^. in ^, 
oncl in a j-'no cilice' c.on\x:'ncc . 

■.. -^.^ 'to -^extencl for n li-':tlo longer ronio of -'.ho soclr li.r.r-tTon ^)rocorT::.-r;. 
1;.het arc dcr^r to ^ho child: and which r^atci hin rt o" J?e ' 'i;h hirr« 
isurrovmdin^'f:. It tr'cr:; to ho?.cl e:o3ric-acor:,' lonr'^-r, 

K6op four (/) t-^'^nf^n in ro,n:l: 
1. IndivicluN.?, ^Jii^'^c-roncer; . 
J?. Uneven'cr;n of ^'rov/th. 

3. Interaction betr/een individur.rLf:^ . 

4. Intcresi;, Keep children' o interor-t hi^h, rotivate thoTi beoauce 
learning: is hi"*h when in-^er^st i53 hif:h. Allow pupils to •':ur?ue 
areas of interej^^ts r.nd^ help him to^ grov; therein. 

I ennoyed the discus.sion. I'any students, in^'ludin-c 
myself took pi'.rt and v;e came a.vay v;ith the deter:\Tn' tion ~o 
perfect otir efforts (thor.e of us v/ho had opened up our cla:^-Groom) . 

' Others v/ere stirred and/or inspired to st':-rt. Of cours:-e, 

there, v/erc m?.ny maansv/ered cuoGtions in a berinner's r.ir.d but 
with -^f^iidr^icc that Dr. 'Veber offerc, as v;ell as that of h^r st:\ff> 
one should h:.ve no fear to brin^ some .ioy, hone :\r\d accornplishncnt 
back tio every' child in a clasr-.roon — be that achievenont bir: or 
small. ,If only teachers can mrike classroom atmosphere , tolerable 
or coinf ortable , then children v/ill v/ant to come and v/ill want to 
lear7i. 

He suit > I went back to G.S. 6X and took a look at my 
r.lass, 'xhi.s year, I h-'.ve a .very, very slow class. ?«ut c.s: J 
took a clorocr look : t them, I rearra:*r«?d my c').i.r.^^ pad r:rouainp; 
an" beliovo me after tv/o wc3»v:n, *"itr. xhis no*v inn-^irt-tioivil talk 
I r.t" rtcd ':o ^wor':.. Tv cliir:^ i m.ovin'' --hcai-d slowlv t firrt;, bu.t 
ivibli losr. bclr vioi* arobloi-.r. a'M' ^r.ore ^n^'.oroc 'ilnr "••':r'c. 
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I attended thir-- •..•cr'c^hon bccaus:.c I v/••n■^:^^d. ^•• v :-:orc 
nov/ iflo ctnd rn^itcriT-'.ls: '/-i^t I cou^d uf:o v;ith r:y third rlorr, 
v-ho v/cre vor!cin-r; "n tho firri: .f:';r?:^ne IovgI. 

I needed nani'cul' tivG mcj-t erialr. c;.n v/oll r>U''^'*cr.tio]'iS 
on hov; :\n(\ ^.vhere -to be.^in. 
rmnh^^ v/cir: on a) Soua-^cec^ of Icn 'ip.a/^G 

b) Games 

c) Continuity of Kxperience 
Shefjo three aBpcc-^s of reading v;cre di^joussed. 
Source 

Iianp:ua;r;:c coines first from 

1) 14.^.?., G>'Qcrionco e..^. talcin,": care of the haby. 

2) . 3)r aran. t i c T) lay — pupils act out the part of chn-racter o.,z* 
mother bakin-^ a cake. 

3) N e vv c XT) e r i e n c e r; — Puoils like uo tr^.lk a.nd share it v;ith ot'\ors. 

Wost of theFse in ca.te^or 1 to 3 are oral ::Lt firsts 
then as child m.-sters t}ie rudiments of receding a,nd vvritin;'; he 
v/anti: to record his expcriencern. 

4) Literature — Children le:.m much from story-telling;^;, drama- 
tization of nrime, puopetry> nonr.ense rhymes and simple noems arj 

, we 3.1 as from th^^ written v;ord, once they have manterod the cyr.bols 
and ^sounds . 

5) T.l e d i a — Be it the radio, television or recorded fjon-^s or 
phonics, ciiildrcn love to lirBten, Then v/hcn listening is .io.rned 
to seoin'^ an on T,V. — the tolc-oiione }io\ar on Sesame Stro".t. 
Car)t:' in K:'-nr;'"-roo , t.'hey becomo interested- Th^-'^ foel that t^.ov 

a c / ' ' r t o f h. e c 0 n 0 — r e 1 1 y . 0 o r s o ri h e r. c r 0 c ^1 - T h c " 
becone n;i.rt of the ..ct, . in no doln.'!;, asrimil'fto r.vo\\ :\')r^" 
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Sample Student Log ( Excerpts) 
of Advisory 'Work'shop Experience in a n Educ ^ :ion Course 



" Workshop 1 

This first v/orkshop chaired by Professor ... informed 
the members about the nature of the beast, so to speak. 
She told us what the course v/ould offer us and what was 
expected of usT... the course is precisely what I thought 
it v/ould be and I am looking forward to it. 

At this point in my development, I am teaching seven 
years and completing my masters (also twenty years a 
mother). I felt it would be much more beneficial to be 
able to participate in workshops in areas I want and 
need additional insight into than to take one course in 
one subject area. I also on occasion visited the Center . 
and had wanted to spend time there exploring the materials 
and libraries. This course afforded me this opportunity. 

Professor. . also gave us a guided tour of the Center 

and I registered for Make and Take Reading on Monday, 
September ?.3. . 

Workshop 2 Make and Take Reading - September 23, 1974 

l\s is my way, I took my time looking at all the items 
avail able> jotted down notes and drew diagrams of some 
of the games for future reference* 

Considering the type of class I have, what I have avail- 
able in my classroom, and my own adeptness at making thing 
I decided upon a shape and color board. I am pleased with 
what I made. It practically looks store bought (a compli- 
ment in this case). It has given me a little more 
confidence to try another. The items will be worthwhile 
in the classroom and the children will enjoy it. 

Out of the corner of my eye I saw something a woman made 
in the Math Make afid Take. I reai stored to come to the 
Center the next day. 
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Workshop 3 Make and Take Math - September 24, 1974 

I proceeded in the same manner as the previous day, 
^adding a list of math publications which I intend to 
explore, 

I had already knov/n what I was going to make. .1 suppose 
it is called a number board. I actually sav/ed a piece 
of wood to the desired size, made a stand and used 
hammer and nails to complete the task. The following • 
day in school, (using oaktag) I made simple discs. At 
this point the children are using it to count by I's 
I hope to make other kinds of number pictures, and to 
find the concept of a number. 

I also like this item because it had the refreshing 
aspect of a new dimension. Our games are generally flat 
on the desk and this one had height and space around it. 

- I found the math library intriguing. 



Workshop 4 -Breakthrough to Literacy - October 2, 1974 

... 8ocomming acquainted with the Breakthrough to Literacy 
proc^^m and meeting Mrs. were': both a worthwhile 
experience. 

In my classroom I teachthe method of reading which is 
best described as the mellow method it is a conglomera- 
tion of everything I am and I am always looking to pin" 
additional insight from new thinking. This workshop 
provided this. I found this v/orkshop very provocative 
and stimulating. 
. s 

This year I have a readiness class of first graders whose 
experiences are very lacking in all areas, particularly 
in language and communication 

io.I intend incorporating ito... My class will do well.... 

Workshop 5 Dramatics for Young Children October 7, 1974 

My class needs a good deal of language experience and 
dramatics is an iri-os^t;,-^,^t way to provide this. I regis- 
tered for this .^hop because I wanted to become more 
knowledgeable anc^ to be exposed, once again, to the 
wisdom of .... 
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Workshop 6 Movement With Poetry - October 10, 1974 

I love the poetic art form, I enjoy not only reading 
poetry, but listening to poems in records or on a stage 
performed by actors. I am also very interested in 
movement stemming from a problem at home and in the 
strong belief that movement should be an integral part 
of our early childhood curriculum. . My research project 
is in movement and visual discrimination. 

As my class this year needs an enriched language exper- 
ience and an ongoing movement program, I felt Ihis 
workshop v/ould help me in both respects. 

I found the workshop to be enjoyable and at" its conclu- 
sion v/as glad that I had participated, 



Workshop 8 Class Meeting - October 29, 1974 



Workshop 9 Science and Toys -.November 4, 1.974 

This workshop was divided into two parts; the first part 
v/as a discussion, led by ... about various toys which 
could be made by a classroom teacher to help her teach 
scientific concepts. The second part of the workshop 
v/as ... to make a scale which will be very useful in my 
math corner. 

Once again I found the v/orkshop interesting and iiiforma- 
tive. Hopefully, when time allows, I can further my 
knowledge in this area and become a better teacher. 



Workshop 11 Folktales - December 5, 1974 

I v/as the only student participating in this workshop, 
hov/ever. Professor ... did not elect to cancel it and 
we spent the time profitably. 

Professor ... had many examples ofa^oks of folktales 
fvow] various' sources and a nu'iber of^'namos, addresses and 
tolcphono numb'.j! :> of resourcGi to bo contacted for specific 
information. He also gave mo the benefit of his opinion 
about the art of folk tolling and interpretation. 
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Vtorkshop 15 Holiday Art - December 14, 1974 

I found this Staurday morning workshop fun, creative and 
worthwhile. Many new materials were available and I was 
exposed to many new and creative ideas. I made a 
Christmas tree ornament which I know my children will 
also be able to do when offered simi lar material s . " 
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SUMMER INSTITUTE IN OPEN EDUCATION - (instituted in 1971) 
General plan for sharing Summer Institute experience with Advisors: 

Introduction: philosophical, psychological background; overview of 

practical applications. 

sample records available for study 

graphic representation of key aspects 

Staff Development session: brief examination of process of observing 

v/hat is it? 
how does one do it? 
what are practical elements? 
what does one do with the observations? 

group discussion of an observation of a 
child 

^ questions raised by group 

Outline of possibilities for future sessions (initial focus determined) 

Documentation of reading process through reading 
biographies 

- phenomenology of the reader 

- calendar for collection of and study of' material 

- problems of observing, recording 

- study of reading biographies from previous years 

Interests of small groups 

- philosophical, psychological basis for the study 

of the person 

' practical problems in observing, recording 
N - methods of documenting the curriculum 

- record-keeping as it relates to a particular 

school or setting 

- documentation of children/s work 

- problems in use of observation , recording and 

documenting for staff development 

- role of advisor 

- relationsixlps to more experienced teachers 
Bibliography, sharing of articles for future discussions 
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Open Qorridor Program 
Volunteer Infonnation Work Sheet 

Please check what you would like to do: 

# 

Volunteer to assist in the classroom ] 

Days you are available ^ 

Hours you are available . 

Volunteer to help with special activities (your interests, talents) 

dancing, music, drama _ 

sewing, macrame, needlework 

construction, woodworking ; 

other 

Volunteer to accompany the class on trips__ 

Volunteer to take a few children on a mini -trip 

Help locate any of the following materials FREE or CHEAP 

Fabric> yarn, feathers, fur pieces 

Buttons, beads, ribbon, cork, shells 

Boxes (all different sizes and shapes) 

•Magazines (National Geographic, Ebony, McCallVs, etc.) 

Typewriters, egg timers, hour glasses, clocks 

Wood, screws, screw drivers, sand paper, hammers < 

Wall-paper samples, pipe cleaners, wrapping paper, contact 

Book shelves, small tables, carpeting 

Anytliing else that you can contribute to creative projects 

OU^ei' suggestions, ideas, talents, resources_; 

Name_ Child^s name • 

Address • Child 's class 

■TeTephono Number . 
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APPENDIX H -7- 



Measures of growth other than Standardised Tests 

300. This question is designed to describe the attainment of approved objectives 
not normally iissocialed with measu^" '\ent by norra referenced standardized 
achievement tests. Such objectives u.:ually deal with behavior that is 
Indirectly observed, especially in the affective domain. For example, a 
reduction in truancy, a positive change in attitude toward learning, a 
reduction in disruptive behavior, an improved attitude toward self (as 
indicated by repeated interviews), etc., are frequently hold to be prerequisite 
to the shift toward -increased academic achievement by disadvantaged learners. 
Where your approved roeasurement devices do not lend themselves to reporting on 
tables 30A, B or C , use any combination of Items and report on separate pages. 
Attach additional pages if necessary- 



Component Code 



Activity Code 



Objective Code 



6 


5 


. 5 , 


2 


0 



JL 



-8. 



X 



Brief Description To improv e participants' un derstandino of th^ concppt ;^nri 
operation of .open .classrpofns and to. faQln thon in classroom rec ons tr u ction zx\t 
organization and. in the use of materials _within thRt -Qnvinrnn?gnt. 



Number of cases observed 



Ji 



Number of cases in treatment 
Pretreatment index of' behavior (Specify scale used): There is no fi<^tah^ i g:hpd 
pre-treat ment ind ex of behavior. The evidence of need is expressed thrnugh fh p 
nuiuber of participa nts attending the v/orkshops for the first tim e and t hp 



extent of participation onc e^ b egun together with their comments regarding 
their needs and the benefits derived through their oarticioation in the 
workshops. 



Criterion of success:- A continued process n f rjrnwth ^^d Hpynl opmnnt 



Was objective fully met? Yes Q No [T] ^£ V^s , by what criteria do you 
'^^^^'^ The process objectives of growth and develo pment v/ero v/ell sorvec l. 



However, in tenns of comp leted end products . the olri pctive r.an nnf fully 

niet since there is no terminal goal in the strirt s<^nsp. nf fho wnrri , ^ 

Comments i \ \ 
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